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DOROTHY GRIFFITH is ohe of the 
independents in the modeling business. If you want to photograph her, you 
don’t call Powers or Conover, but go direct to Dorothy. Her soyhisticated features 
have adorned the covers of Vogue (several times), Life, Glamqur and Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Dramatic art is her main interest and she has 4ppeared in 
several shows, including “Christopher Blake” and the moving |jpicture titled 


“Dreams That Money Can Buy.” 


AMO) COVER PHPER 
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Color that catches the eye, texture that is pleasing 
to the touch, quality that assures long wear — these are the ingredients that 
make BUCKEYE and BECKETT COVERS the first choice of 
admen and printers everywhere. 14 colors, 9 finishes, to choose from in 
the BUCKEYE line; 11 colors, 9 finishes in the lower priced but 
attractive BECKETT line. New sample books now ready. IF YOU WANT YOUR CATALOGUE 
—OR BOOKLET—TO BE READ 
FROM COVER TO COVER— 


be awee W has a cover! 
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PAPER. COMPANY 
Hamilton, Ohio 














The LUDLOW System 





Of All-Slugline Composition 





Immediate matrix assembly 


The direct and efficient Ludlow method of display 
and job composition avoids waste motion and unnec- 
essary operations. Instead of the compositor picking 
up a single character at a time, he “gathers” the type- 
face matrices in words or syllables, quickly inserting 
them in the matrix stick. The“ears” of the spacing units 
extend beyond those of the letter matrices, making for 
easy justification. Designed for the hand compositor, 
the Ludlow enables him to set jobs and display lines 
immediately from live copy, with the assurance of an 
always-adequate type supply. 








Quickly cast in sluglines 


Simplicity of mechanism makes Ludlow slug-casting 
an easy operation. The matrix stick is inserted in the 
machine, the lockdown lever holds it in place for the 
cast, and the safety-lever mechanism prevents cast- 
ing unless properly positioned. A touch of the lever 
starts the casting operation, the molten metal being 
forced through the mouthpiece into the matrices. By 
repeat-casting, any number of slugs may be produced 
from the same line of matrices. With the Ludlow, the 
compositor readily turns out quality composition for 
your most discriminating customers. 








Makeup moves right along 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 





The use of Ludlow affords the advantage of handling 
only sluglines in composition and makeup. No danger 
of “pi” or transpositions, nor do worn or broken char- 
acters have to be checked. Sturdy Ludlow sluglines 
expedite makeup and lockup, and once placed in the 
form are there to stay. The solid, square form mini- 
mizes“workups,” an advantage to the compositor and 
and pressman alike. Then, too, with Ludlow repeat- 
casting, the plant can profit from multiple form com- 
position, utilizing full press capacity, with savings in 
both pressroom and bindery time. 
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FOR LETTERHEADS, RECORDS and‘ 
FORMS ... Always Recommend 


WESTON 















































BOND PAPERS 


Extra No. 1, 100% New Rag 
OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


100% New Rag 
DEFIANCE BOND 
TITAN BOND 


75% New Rag 
HOLMESDALE BOND 
ANGLO SAXON BOND 


50% New Rag 
WINCHESTER BOND 
LENOX BOND 


25% New Rag 
BLACKSTONE BOND 
BLACKSTONE OPAQUE 
MERIT BOND 


LEDGERS 


Extro No. 1, 100% New White 
Cotton and Linen Rags 
BYRON WESTON CO. 

LINEN RECORD 


100% New Rag 
DEFIANCE LEDGER 
VULCAN LINEN LEDGER 


75% New Rag 
WAVERLY LEDGER 
CENTENNIAL LEDGER 


50% New Rag 
‘WINCHESTER LEDGER 
LENOX LEDGER 


25% New Rag 
BLACKSTONE LEDGER 
COURT LINEN LEDGER 


MACHINE 
ACCOUNTING 


50% New Rag 
WESTON'S 
MACHINE POSTING LEDGER 
25% New Rag 
TYPACOUNT POSTING 


INDEX BRISTOLS 


100% New Rag 
DEFIANCE INDEX 
VULCAN INDEX 


50% New Rag 
WINCHESTER INDEX 
WESTON'S MACHINE 

POSTING INDEX 

LENOX INDEX 


25% New Rag 
TYPACOUNT INDEX 
MERIT INDEX 


SPECIALTIES 


100% New Rag 
WESTON’'S 
DIPLOMA PARCHMENT 
VULCAN DIPLOMA 


New Rag Content 
WESTON'S 
OPAQUE SCRIPT 


50% New Rag 
FINGERPRINT INDEX 
WINCHESTER 
DUPLICATOR BOND 


25% New Rag 
COATED LEDGER 
BYWESCO MANUSCRIPT COVER 
SUPERIOR MANUSCRIPT COVER 








It’s easy to see why your cus- 







tomers prefer Weston New 







Rag Papers. The complete line 
provides a paper of Weston 










quality for every need, avail- 
able promptly through leading 








distributors in every commun- 





ity. Paper is never a problem 









when you recommend 
‘WESTON. 



















BYRON WESTON 


COMPANY 
Makers of Papers for Business Records 
DALTON + MASSACHUSETTS 
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- » . men who know Miller presses . . . men who have 


tried and tested them are outspoken in their praise. f 


For your own satisfaction, see a new Miller press run 
—talk to its pressman, its owner—learn about its 
profit-making production—note its space saving com- 
pactness—watch its speed—compare its printing qual- 
ity. We will be pleased to arrange a demonstration. 


miller printing machinery co. 








“Our Millers are very satisfactory.” 
Felton Colwell, President, Colwell 
Press, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 









“They have been running like a 
charm. . . .” John E. McQueeny, 
Pres. and Treas., Strawberry Hill 
Press, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 













“. . . they are rigidly built for 
quality and quantity production.’ 
Dennis F. Hinkle, Pressman, Bowen 
Press, Inc., Decatur, Georgia. 











“. .. excellent distribution and pro- 
duction beyond expectations.” Arch 
Edwards, Prod. Mgr:, Nazarene Pub- 
lishing House, Kansas City, Mo. 





pittsburgh 





pennsylvania 
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For Non-stop Runs 


(THE PROFITABLE ONES) 


Pp teal ‘ 


Moving presses make money. So it makes sense to use a paper that doesn’t curl or 





wrinkle—and cuts down press stops to a minimum. Use pre-tested Nekoosa Bond. 
Whether you’re running letterpress or offset, Nekoosa Bond goes through the 
presses faster and smoother. And you get good, clean impressions—for finished 
jobs that keep your customers coming back for more. Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company, Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 





America does business on 


... Ch the BOND 


YELLOW WRAPPER OWGE 


with the MADE IN U.S.A. 
BLUE STRIPES 
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BOOK PRODUCTION PROBLEM 





Installs specially built ATF-Webendorfer 
web-fed perfecting offset press 
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ASICALLY designed for the rapid pro- 

duction of telephone books, this press is so 

adaptable that the Smith-Brooks Printing 
Company, Denver, will use it also for printing 
time-tables, catalogs and magazines. It prints 
both sides of the web at once blanket-to-blanket. 
It includes one mill roll stand with automatic 
tension control, one offset perfecting press unit 
and ATF’s latest design high-speed folder. The 
press will deliver one 32-page or two different 
16-page or four different 8-page untrimmed 954” 
x 121” signatures, or two different 32-page or 







The right angle or 
chopper fold mecha- 
nism delivering the 
small size signatures. 


Ink fountain and water pan easily 
accessible; ink and water distribu- 
tion under perfect control. 






four different 16-page 95” x 614” signatures. 

This Smith-Brooks press is one of the most 
recent in the AT F-Webendorfer group of publi- 
cation presses. Numerous others have been built 
to a variety of specifications for commercial forms 
and stationery; open web color presses for print- 
ing gift wraps, greeting cards, labels, streamers; 
and specialty web-fed presses for printing play- 
ing cards, calendars, charts and insurance policies. 

A specially designed AT F-Webendorfer web- 
fed offset press may be the profitable solution of 
your difficult production problems. 


side of the folder. 


of the web. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
Webendorfer Divison 


2 South Street, Mt. Vernon. New York 
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Two different 16-page sig- 
natures being delivered 
simultaneously from one 













Blanket-to-blanket offset web-fed 
perfecting press unit prints simul- 
taneously single color both sides 











Here are more 
new developments 


from Linotype Research 


To simplify machine maintenance and opera- 
tion, Linotype brings you the latest in machine 
refinements. All are being supplied now on every 
Linotype shipped from the factory. 

The new gas pot is equipped with separate 
Micro-Therm controls for both the mouthpiece 
and crucible. Adjustable orifices on the gas inlet 
permit the pot to be quickly adapted to any kind 
of gas. For composing rooms preferring electric 
pots, Linotype’s Micro-Therm electric pot (not 
illustrated) has been further simplified. It is 
available as extra optional equipment. 

Linotype’s cam-operated assembling elevator 
and automatic line delivery slide work together 
to eliminate a machine adjustment. The assem- 
bling elevator gate holds matrices vertical at all 
times. Even a single matrix can be raised in the 
assembling elevator without danger of twisting or 
falling out. The line delivery long finger may be 
set for the longest line with no need for readjust- 
ment when different measures are composed. 

And there are still more improvements on 
new Linotypes—all stemming from intensive re- 
search. Linotype Research helps your Linotype 
representative to plan more efficient composing 
rooms. Call or write now if you want help with 
your long-term modernization plans. 











BETTER SLUGS result from more uniform pot temperatures made 
possible with the new Linotype gas pot. Mouthpiece and crucible 
temperatures can be set individually with separate Micro-Therm 
controls. The controls respond automatically to temperature changes. 






= L I ad OOTY a e = LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH 














MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, 29 RYERSON STREET, BROOKLYN 5, NEW YORK 
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TO CUT MAINTENANCE, all Linotype 
molds are now Linolized*. This new process 
minimizes metal adhesion to molds and re- 
duces maintenance. Linolized molds make 
ejection smoother—reduce the possibility 
of matrix damage. Linolizing is free on all 
new Linotype molds. 


oe 
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EASY ADJUSTMENT of new orifices per- 
mits pot to be quickly adapted to any kind 
of gas. Simple instructions show how to ad- 
just orifices for most economical operation. 
The new gas pot has proven itself during two 
years of testing under varying conditions. 






















SAVE ADJUSTMENTS with the improved 
Linotype line delivery slide and assembling 
elevator. Long finger need not be adjusted 
for lines of different measures. The cam- 
operated gate moves inward as elevator 
rises — prevents matrices from twisting. The 
above photo shows matrices in a partially 
raised assembling elevator. 
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Style KA 


Two Styles — KA 

and KP... Two Sizes — 

No. 1528 and No. 2028... 

Two Models — one with type high 
bed (.918"), the other with 
galley height bed (.968”) and 


removable plate. 





Style KP 


CHALLENGE PROOF PRESSES 


Specially adapted for the photo engraver, these new 
Challenge Proof Presses will do a quality job on the reg- 
ular run of work in any shop, including register proofs. 
They are particularly valuable on rush jobs when produc- 
tion presses are all tied up. 


Operating on the Challenge ‘‘Cylinder Press’’ principle 
of proofing, the reciprocating bed rides smoothly on 
anti-friction rollers to provide accurate, unyielding im- 
pressions. Sheets are fed to cylinder grippers and a 
micrometer side guide. Grippers are controlled by a foot 
pedal and can be opened at any position of the cylinder. 
A foot trip prevents offset on the cylinder packing during 
the return stroke of the press. The feed board slides back 
to give full access to the cylinder packing. Precision 
construction throughout, including stand with convenient 
shelves and compartments. 


THE CHALLENGE 


Main Office and Factories: 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
DEALERS 


G ti 





MACHINERY 


t 
REG. U.S, PAT. OFF 


The Style KP has an automatic power inker with 1/6 h.p. 
motor to turn the inking unit before the sheet is fed, 
thus providing even ink distribution at all times. On the 
Style KA, plates are also inked automatically but the 
distribution is done by a hand crank at necessary 
intervals. Inkers on both machines have two 3” form 
rollers, 234” steel vibrator, 2%” composition and 1” 
steel rollers. 


Both the KP and KA are furnished with standard type-high 
bed for proofing mounted plates or with a removable 
galley plate to permit proofing forms or plates either 
in the galley or on the bed. Both Styles are made in 
two sizes: No. 1528, takes a maximum form 14% x 
23% inches, and No. 2028, takes a maximum form 
191%4 x 23% inches. Get full data now! 


COMPANY 


qe ““Over 5O Years in Service of the 
Graphic Arts’’ 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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@ When stamina and 
endurance count, Mercury 
rollers and blankets win every 


time. Long runs on heavy forms can’t 


throw these superior inking accessories, because 


they are built to bonus specifications. 


ROLLERS AND BLANKETS FOR EVERY GRAPHIC ARTS PROCESS 


RAPID ROLLER CO. 


FEDERAL AT 26TH D. M. RAPPORT 
CHICAGO 16, ILL. PRESETGENT 
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When you have a paper problem, consult the Champion merchant 
nearest you. There’s an excellent reason for doing that. Champion 
has continually kept its merchants abreast of new discoveries and 
developments. Today, more than ever, Champion has the research 
facilities, the background and practical experience. Today, more 
than ever, its merchants are particularly well qualified to give you 
sound advice and helpful service. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio; Canton, North Carolina and Houston, Texas. District sales offices: New York 
Chicago @ Philadelphia @ Detroit @ St. Lovis @ Cincinnati @ Atlanta @ Dallas @ San Francisco 
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.. Lhese Merchants 


for Service 











> ge The Whitaker Paper Co, 

elbaig esc cteenseeeeccc. em Partin Paper Co, 
Montgomery BS eid ioe ciara avetd + A. Atkinson 
ice Carpenter Paper Co, 








Carpenter Paper Co, 
San Diego... :7'7!"""" Carpenter Paper Co, 
San Francisco carpenter Paper Co, 
Carpenter Paper Co, 


Jacksonville Jacksonville Paper Co, 
_~ os SRSA Raaa Ran Everglade Paper Co, 
Orlando. . |” Beetle aisreitonie einteisls oe Central Paper Co. 
Sess sncnscscccc ro tceeteseens Capital Paper Co, 
Prevage nomena Tampa Paper Co. 
gS ad The Whitaker Paper Co, 
0 eee ea Macon Paper Co, 
MINN scoacencosacssemteteeses Atlantic Paper Co, 
IDAHO 
gee eo am Carpenter Paper Co, 
Piemeameennnnenouecens Carpenter Paper Co, 
ILLINOIS 
easly Dwight Brothers Paper Co, 





PRS Sie saiesdca cyte Peoria Paper House, Inc. 
Rite BOs siaia cng eee eae Irwin Paper Co, 
Siaveleid Capital City Paper Co, 
INDIANA 
...........— The Millcratt Paper Co, 
ON aencosseesetetand Indiana Paper Co., Inc, 
lOwa 
Des Moines. eT rN +++ Carpenter Paper Co, 
siebse eee *+++2+++Pratt Paper Co, 
Sioux City. 7". eee Carpenter Paper Co, 
Is oss sscccivens. eMinidisieaica ct Carpenter Paper Co, 
a mh uthwest Paper Co, 
Lovisville...........,. The Rowland Paper Co, 
LOUISIANA 
New eee eseeoesccccen en The D and W Paper Co., Ine. 
plese Tara e Ris E.¢. Palmer & Co,, Ltd. 
MARYLAND 
NW risinscessacr een: Garrett-Buchanan Co, 
SASee acne Serle ah tied The Whitaker Paper Cor 
MICHIGAN 
a OS 09 e ieinieaieletann The Whitaker Paper Co, 
saan Mas Central-Michigan Paper Co, 
MINNESOTA 
St. Paul... DEIR A aisles lene ire, a Inter-City Paper Co, 
MISSISSIPp} 
Jackson....... Cte G Os tere me ena eiZi a5 Jackson Paper Co, 
Meri MN sss asics, NSS Geiwasinen cence Newell Paper Co. 
MISSOURI 


Kansas City .... 


Carpenter Paper Co, 
St. Louis . sine 


-++Acme Paper Co, 
lep-Hawe Paper Co. 








rand Island..... ° Carpenter Paper Co, 
Lincoln ° ° rpenter Paper Co, 
Omaha rpenter Paper Co, 


Se ae Hudson Valley Paper Co, 
-Stephens a Co., Ine, 

Ubos & Howe Co, 
OP SSS ei sisicie cies! The Milleraft Paper Co’ 









NEW YORK 
New York ereineane ete Forest Paper Company, Ine. 
SECO COR crete er Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
OE Os tsiveine teres c, A. W. Pohlman Paper Co., Ine. 
ine here Cee Reinhold-Gould, Inc, 
eee te hee Royal Sper Corporation 
BE RSR OSS clniaiaietcigiaa ns ae ¢ Whitaker Paper Co 
Rochester. Baie ieteteneecge Late Paper Service, Ine, 
emnaneeatane Pn erenccsss: ‘aper Service, Ine, 

NORTH CAROLINA 

OD nc Southern Paper Products Co, 
Ee renin ivision of Henley Paper Co, 
Charlotte. |" poco Aa eee Charlotte Paper Co, 
MN nntsncncrec en tt Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co, 


sieiececd Sterling Paper Co, 
ti Cordage a Paper Co, 
he Milleraft Paper Co, 









RIO OTe ee as B Paper Co, 
ayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 
OREGON 
Portland... een Carter, Rice Company of Oregon 
L ee Bucha c 
~~ oO ah tae rrett-Buc| nan Co, 
Philadelphia... a ee Garrett-Buchanan Co, 
2 OS: Resi ereigiaaia ch Paper Merchants, Ine. 
wi Sin Sei stare elagieg cig Whiting-Patterson Co., Ine. 
o~ RR The Whitaker Paper Co, 
TO ssconscses sees Peeesiebad Garrett-Buchanan Co, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ice Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TT cans. coe Sioux Falls Paper Co, 
TENNESSEE 
Knoxville...... 0 The Cincinnati Cordage a Paper Co, 
~ «eet Tayloe Paper Co, 
Nashville lements Paper Co, 
Austin........, Carpenter Paper Co, 
Pengo ictsecsoscccss ste ++ Carpenter Paper Co, 
El Paso... °°’ ‘rpenter Paper Co, 
Fort Worth ‘rpenter Paper Co, 
Harlingen + -Carpenter Paper Co, 
__ Seno e ee eens ee Carpenter Paper Co, 
Lubbock, | °:’ dieters Carpenter Paper Co, 
San Antonio + ‘Carpenter Paper Co, 
Poden.................. Sissies +++ -Carpenter Paper Co, 
Sok Cubs pS ee Carpenter Paper Co, 
VIRGINIA 
Norfolk... ... Pesiseivaiag Secenced Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co, 
Richmond... CSS Oe aime ees -Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle... ., *+eeee Carter, Rice & Company of Washington 
Spoleane. 00000525: S amet, Spokane Paper & Stationery Co, 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington... teeeees. The Cincinnati Cordage a Paper Co, 


WISCONSIN 
SN nese sasseccceee ni Brothers Paper Co, 
EXPORT 
New York, N, Weses Bulkley Dunton Paper Co., S. A, 
++ Butler Co., Butler American Paper Div, 


CANADA 
Edmonton... etd Bros. & Co, Limited 
caaaponnee eee Ch T. B. Little Papers Ltd, 
CSSaiRwer - Wilson-Munroe Co. Limited 
Regina... .- Ciawscd lark Bros, Co. Limited 
Saskatoon eae CCeNeciged Clark Bros, a Co. Limited 
Toronto... aS 0eseecuned Blake Paper Limited 
eee "Tir ttyWhyte-Hooke Papers | 4 
eee eens ilson-Munroe Co. Limited 
Vancouver...” + «Columbia Paper Company Ltd. 
Victoria...” CC cccccccecs Columbia Paper Company Ltd, 
innipeg.... 277! Ce etieedccs cs Clark Bros, a Co. Limited 
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From Chiffons 


aNd Date 


HELP BUILD SALES 





—_ HIGH-FASHION gowns to impulse-purchase items, it’s 
hard to name any product that doesn’t benefit from one or more 
forms of printed selling. It’s equally hard to name any form of 
selling-in-print that doesn’t gain in effectiveness through the 
use of Oxford Papers. 

For this, there is a very sensible reason. We’ve devoted fifty 
years to the development of papers to meet the needs of offset, 
lithography, letterpress and rotogravure printing. That’s why 
you can look to Oxford with confidence for the right grade of 
paper to help your labels, box-wraps, brochures, inserts, broad- 
sides and any other printing do a better selling job for your 
product or services. 


Your Oxford Paper Merchant 
is a Good Man to Know 


You can count on your Oxford Paper Merchant for 
rompt service—and the kind of friendly, practical 
now-how that will make it easier to be sure of the 

right paper for your particular needs. Get in touch 

with him today for a copy of the helpful Oxford Paper 

Selector Chart, or write direct to us. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 








Nation-wide Service 
Through Oxford Paper Merchants 


Albany, N. Y. 
Augusta, Maine . 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bethlehem, Pa. ° 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, III. 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Cleveland, Ohio . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. . 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Knoxville, Tenn. . 
Lincoln, Neb. . 
Little Rock, Ark. . 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. . 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Nashville, Tenn. . 
Newark, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 


New York, N.Y. . 


Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Maine 
Portland, Ore. . 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif. . 


San Francisco, Calif. 


San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stockton, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Tucson, Ariz. . 


Washington, D.C. . 


Worcester, Mass. 


.W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
.The Mudge Paper Co. 


. Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
.Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
.Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.The Johnston Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.The Cleveland Paper Co. 
.Scioto Paper Co. 

.Cincinnati Cordage Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Chope Stevens Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
.MacCollum Paper Co. 
.Jacksonville Paper Co. 

. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
. Bermingham & Prosser Co, 
. Louisville Paper Co. 

. Western Newspaper Union 

. .Roach Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Louisville Paper Co. 

.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

.C. H. Robinso:: Co. 
-Louisville P -per Co. 

, .Everglades Paper Co. 
-Allman-Christiansen P-per Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 

. Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
. Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
. .Baldwin Paper Vo., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Paper Co. 

. . . . Atlantic Paper Co. 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-General Paper Corp. 

.C. H. Robinson Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
.Cauthorne Paper Co. 
.Genesee Valley Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
.Inter-City Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
Mill Brand Papers, Inc. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

- Tampa Paper Co. 

- Paper Merchants, Inc. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. The Mudge Paper Co. 


. . . CC, A, Esty Paper Co. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
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Celluloid 
DID YOU EVER SELL A Tah 
Index Job? 


IT 1S PAINLESS AND PROFITABLE WHEN YOU 


ARE AN Index Sales CUSTOMER 





We furnish you a simple 
accurate layout 


% You print and cut 
We celluloid, tab-cut, drill, etc. 


> You collect a nice profit 


The combination of our large production capacity and your printing facilities makes a nice profit for 
both. The speed of delivery, quality and appearance of the tabs will make your customer 
glad he gave you the order. 


Our new Sales Kit “How to Sell Celluloid Indexes” takes the mystery out of the job. Send for your copy. 


INDEX SALES CORPORATION 


546 SOUTH WELLS STREET @ CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


INDEX SALES CORPORATION, 546 S.Wells St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Gentlemen: We now sell celluloid-tab indexes—but we’d like to sell more of them. Please send us your 
free sales kit “How To Sell Plastic Tab Indexes” and we will see what can be done about it. 


NAME COMPAN Y__. —— 











ADDRESS 








CITY, ZONE AND STATE 








Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 84 of a Series. 


To protect homes and 
factories against such 
ravages by fire, 
Pyrene Manufacturing 
Company maintains 
engineering and 
research departments 
that constantly solve 
problems arising from 
unique industrial 
processes and the 
hazards of modern 
living. 








Tew Jered 


poems Manufacturing aa | 
t-} a tend ay . ve 





An efficient product deserves 


an efficient letterhead 











..-A letterhead that looks businesslike and reliable, feels crisp and 
sturdy to the touch. Such a letterhead does the product justice...and 
helps to get prompt, favorable response from the recipient. 


That’s why the world-famous Pyrene Manufacturing Company uses 
Strathmore for its letterhead paper. “Pyrene” is a widely recognized 
symbol for efficient fire protection equipment. Its makers have found 
Strathmore letterhead paper most practical and highly representative 
of the quality of their product. Like many other famous firms, both 
large and small, the Pyrene Manufacturing Company is alert to the 
importance of using an expressive letterhead. 


If your own letterhead does not adequately express your business 
leadership, we suggest you have your letterhead supplier submit 
new designs...on Strathmore papers. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 


STRATHMORE 2.2 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





Shalhmore 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


in national magazines tell 
your customers about the 
letterheads of famous Ameri- 
can companies on Strathmore 
papers. This makes it easier 
for you to sell these papers, 
which you know will produce 


quality results. 
kk 


This series appears in: 
TIME 

NEWSWEEK 

BUSINESS WEEK 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
PRINTERS’ INK 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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sathers and stitches in a single operation 


The Christensen Gang Stitcher handles big jobs and small, with accuracy 
that never varies from first to last booklet, pamphlet or magazine. 

Easy adjustment makes it quickly adaptable from job to job—and makes 
it profitable for small work, as well as large. Gripper control assures fine uni- 
formity in stitching ... and the average operator can learn to run this Gang 
Stitcher in a comparatively short time. 

No matter how long the run, this machine sees it through cheerfully and 
untiringly. Taking the place of three or four single head stitchers, it turns out 
precision saddle wire and gang work as fast as operators can feed it. 


It will be a pleasure to send literature and to explain how 
the Christensen Gang Stitcher will speed work through 
your bindery and help establish new production economies. 


Christensen and Dexrter aching 


Sold and serviced by 


Dexter Folder Company e General Sales Offices, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Washington, St. Louis 
AGENTS: DaHas, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg . . . and in Foreign Countries 
Christensen Machines are built by Christensen Machine Company at Racine, Wis. 
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SAML BINGHAMS SON MFG. CO. 
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WE ARE NOW MAKING 
COMPOSITION ROLLERS 


WINTER USE: 


(9 A " 


ss SHIP YOUR OLD - lives 


TO FACTORY MOST CONVENIENT TO YOU 


OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF ROLLER MAKING 


PHC POR MES FACTORIES 


ATLANTA 3 DES MOINES 2 SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. KALAMAZOO 12. OKLAHOMA CITY & 
CHICAGO 5 DETROIT 10 Ee KANSAS CITY6 PITTSBURGH 3 
CLEVELAND 14 HOUSTON 6 PRINTERS’ ROLLERS MINNEAPOLIS 15 ST. LOUIS 2 
DALLAS 1 INDIANAPOLIS 2 LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS NASHVILLE 3 SPRINGFIELD, 0, 





Pacific Coast Sales Representative; THE CALIFORNIA INK CO., INC. 
MAKERS OF nusecr - non-MELTABLe « FABRIC-COVERED + ROTOGRAVURE + OFFSET » COMPOSITION « VARNISH-LaCaUER « craininc ROLLERS 
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MERCHANDISING REQUIRES MORE AND MORE RECORDS EACH YEAR ON 


FLETCHER AND ALPENA MANIFOLD 





FLETCHER PAPER COMPANY - ALPENA, MICHIGAN 
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HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


General Offices —Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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St. Regis De Luxe Coated Papers 
can actually help you do a better job of 
printing. The plasticized surface assures 
clean reproduction of each half-tone dot, plus 
even tone values in both light and dark areas. 


You save on ink, too—in many cases up to 25%— 
thanks.to the improved ink receptivity of the 
plasticized surface. Also less make-ready time is 
required because of the flexibility of the plasticized 
surface. Press time is reduced because these 

St. Regis Papers feed smoothly and hold 

their register well. 


Remember: St. Regis is best equipped to bring you 
such high-specification papers due to the sound 
integration of its extensive timber holdings, pulp 
mills and 7 mills producing commercial printing 
papers. Complete control is exercised over every step 
in the papermaking process—from tree to finished 
sheet. That means better papers, at savings to you. 


Printing, Publication and Convertigg Paper Division 
SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


230 Park Avenue 230 N. Michigan Avenue 318 Martin Brown Bldg. 
New York 17, N. Y. Chicago |, Ill. Louisville 2, Ky. 


On Press Time...Ink 
... Make-Ready 
with St. Regis 
“Plasticized Surface”’ 


Coated Papers 
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Substantial Economies in Money, Time and 
Labor Effected by This Basic New Process 


The Kenman Engraving Process is a new and basic process 
which cuts the cost of square halftones and color plates to 
a fraction of current scale prices. It also effects great savings 
in time, and it permits the use of much finer line screen 
halftones—up to 133 screen on newsprint and other coarse 
paper stocks. 


Kenman Process Engravings are made of an exclusive film, 
and printing is done from the actual film itself . . . exactly 
the same as with any standard engraving. Their use involves 
no changes of any kind in the regular letterpress printing 
process, and requires no additional equipment. Any engraver 
can make Kenman engravings with his present equipment. 
In fact, the process is so simple that any individual or print- 
shop can set up a Kenman Engraving Process plant or de- 
partment quickly and at very little cost. The only investment 
required is for necessary supplies and materials. 


Publishers and large scale users, who wish to set up their 
own Kenman Process engravings departments, may purchase 
film and supplies direct from the company. Small users can 
purchase their needed engravings from Kenman Process 
Engraving Plants which the company is now establishing. 


Full details and prices are available on request. Persons 
interested in establishing Kenman Process Engraving Plants 
are invited to write without obligations for our franchise 
plan. All correspondence will receive prompt attention. 





engravers, printers, 
individuals, publishers, 





ENGRAVING 
PROCESS 


NOW AVAILABLE to 











thoroughly 
tested 


Among the many who 
tested the Kenman 
Process Engravings are 
the Dallas News; 
Houston Chronicle; 
Citizens News, Inc., 
ong of 19 

exas newspapers; 
Southwestern Engraving 
Company of Houston 
and Fort Worth; 
Elgin Courier-News; 


Chicago Herald-American; 


and others . . . to all of 
whom this company is 
indebted for their 
splendid cooperation. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


enman ENGRAVING PROCESS CORPORATION 


59 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 5.ILL. 
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MIRROR FINISH — CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 


Printers who have seen and used Waretone marvel at 
the new beauty of the sheet and the sparkling new bril- 
liance of inks that it now makes possible. We invite 
you to compare Waretone results on either letterpress 
or offset — on labels, wraps and all printed pieces. 
Write today for printed specimens so that you may 
see and compare Waretone results with your own 
eyes. And notice particularly the even keen sheen of 


large overall printed areas — the toughest test of alll. 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


BROOKFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
OFFICES: NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 








PLASTICOLOR COVER 
beautiful...and tough 


Sounds absurd, doesn’t it? Can a cover 
paper be at home in a drawing room— 
yet also baffle rough handling, dust, 
dirt, grease, weather and other abuses? 
Yes, if it’s Plasticolor Cover—a per- 
manent, soilproof lamination (not a 
coating) of plastic film and fine Beckett 
cover paper. In six brilliant colors, it 
makes aristocrats of sales and advertis- 
ing messages — yet its toughness and 
durability give long life to booklets, 
instruction books, sales portfolios, out- 
door displays—anything that gets rough 
handling under adverse conditions. 
Because of this seeming paradox 
among cover papers, you must see 
and feel the beauty and strength of 
Dobeckmun Plasticolor to grasp its sales 
appeal and its long-time endurance. 
Recommend it whenever you want to 
give your customers the unqualified 
finest in cover papers. Ask your Beckett 
Paper supplier or write us for samples. 


THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY 
Cleveland 1, Ohio - Berkeley 2, Calif. 


P.$. Ask about Doplex Brilliant, too —its light- 
weight twin. Available in nine sparkling, soilproof 
colors, for attractive and effective labels, box 
coverings, package wraps and similar items. 














Gevelcoal® 


PRINTING PAPERS 










Kimberly 
Clark 
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Distributed by 


ALABAMA 

PRE Cosa cebssrneenesese Sloan Paper Company 
ARIZONA 

PN i. c usa peeesees es yaneee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PM cnvcsasescdeanees ox Zellerbach Paper Company 
TI VeSis be cabeeessaseaoans® Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ARKANSAS 

EE Ss Shue bwhbeaoennanet Arkansas Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA 

SO err errr te Zellerbach Paper Company 
fo Serr yr rr rire te Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
MED ease oTS emus bexeer Zellerbach Paper Company 
MRD. c 505 cep bowtenSsssuce Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Oe Pe eee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
rr Zellerbach Paper Company 
EPEC eer On: Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SEP TO ere Zellerbach Paper Company 
DS ok vnee ue eas eres Zellerbach Paper Company 
I ae st xi koa os Soe Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PD ikivckobeinx hae Zellerbach Paper Company 
SC ee) Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DORE so. 5 asc csca sus sosn aan Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SO errr er rer: Zellerbach Paper Company 
DON SHIEINOD. 5 5 kA cuca Sanaarne Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LS eer Zellerbach Paper Company 
ee rr Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
eee neers = Zellerbach Paper Company 
Serres Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
MIND CG Guu kno aanssankeaueree Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DN ech cveessescunienel Zellerbach Paper Company 
COLORADO 

DEER Gh Cah snbssaneu thee Carpenter Paper Company 
ikévaséeueenebeesewsne Carpenter Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 

ERE SE The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
NR rock oan naon Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington.......... The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
FLORIDA 

ee ere Knight Brothers Paper Company 
MEM isisebswswcnnts’ Knight Brothers Paper Company 
DED Sk cecakeospeeks Knight Brothers Paper Company 
I. . cwncvenceewt Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Pas scape otaventee Knight Brothers Paper Company 
GEORGIA 

MEME Lckicansoeerbhannknnncce Sloan Paper Company 
IDAHO 

BOD SEA a ced ween kb os esse xeore Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PGE cc sbcdnbsuwe<neeans Zellerbach Paper Company 
ILLINOIS 

[ED ss Sena bosoedbee as oeannee Berkshire Papers, Inc. 
SR 6s vceeancessdecoeeaan Chicago Paper Company 
Re roe es, Midland Paper Company 
INDIANA 

a errr Tr rT errr Crescent Paper Company 
lOWA 

ee eT eee eee Carpenter Paper Company 
PEIN sc oncsceesoedaesnee Carpenter Paper Company 
KANSAS 

[ii csrebukacaev esse sek Carpenter Paper Company 
KG sak abe sus ses eee see Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 

MNGL..<chubaawdoesineee The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
LOUISIANA 

od) Serer Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
TREE. 5c kkononpee be scun The D and W Paper Co. 
SMNET, ches anawnvereensaue Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
MAINE 

PE acces pkkonwseueee Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
MARYLAND 

Gc vas dcnwesecsoed Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

ee Sarre rr Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
DE ca ginveskteosoesanavew Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 
ee Charles A. Esty Paper Company 
MICHIGAN 

DD aka sdinsssdssnnsnnsne Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis........... ....Carpenter Paper Company 
| Re Carpenter Paper Company 
MISSISSIPPI 

DN os Sunk enducnsbsneexeen Jackson Paper Company 
SN. «cuss soaks skew nseeane Newell Paper Company 
MISSOURI 

PRES: auc Vawa eben knn se Carpenter Paper Company 
DE ROME: 5 cnvsos se ote easeuon ke Beacon Paper Company 
OME sss acecsasse Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
_ eee eae er Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 








MONTANA 

iivsnssscssusaecesnwek Carpenter Paper Company 
BRL gC Siceekthsubsarbssaa ne Carpenter Paper Company 
INTE Sco wikssiwsnaavece Carpenter Paper Company 
es ee Carpenter Paper Company 
NEBRASKA 

rrr rere Carpenter Paper Company 
Ns sass inn beknnwsan™ Carpenter Paper Company 
NEVADA 

Mc Sau asks se bebeeoiscrd Zellerbach Paper Company 
NEW JERSEY 

Rr eT er J. E. Linde Paper Company 
NEW MEXICO 

ITO ke ons sda nvaaes Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW YORK 

rere Hudson Valley Paper Company 
PNR bas cen docw naeebeawasone A Price & Son, Inc. 
ND ai sivas bench bn cevGaee Hubbs & Howe Company 
New York. ..... . Baldwin Paper Company, Inc. 
New York. ..... .. Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
be: eee ne: The Canfield Paper Co. 
ee eee Forest Paper Company, Inc. 
ee, rere J. E. Linde Paper Company 
de REEL OTE CEES. A. Price & Son, Inc. 
ON MOR: koskaiakarawsecsone Royal Paper Corporation 
MEN Ss bik buena espa wrr acces Paper Service, Inc. 
Syracuse...... ...Paper Service, Inc. 










REM eis wocsta anes ohohbkssnes Troy Paper Corporation 
NORTH CAROLINA 

EN A awn cedeeresuen eee’ Dillard Paper Company 
IEEE his ane han asnenence Dillard Paper Company 
NORTH DAKOTA 

NEGO SEAS cubes soensssuces Western Newspaper Union 
OHIO 

SEE ere ee The Millcraft Paper Company 
CN. so csv wuwcineds The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
Cincinnati. pees ...+ The Johnston Paper Company 
Cleveland... eta . . The Millcraft Paper Company 
rer ree The Petrequin Paper Company 
MEE ose seiesncegans The Scioto Paper Company 
eer er The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA 

PERE Ee Carpenter Paper Company 
Sane Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 
OREGON 

NOR ncauassauuunesscnauu Zellerbach Paper Company 
ae OT Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ROMS cosa ban sane sau Zellerbach Paper Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 

PMN... ocho wees Soorsasege® Paper Merchants, Inc. 
og CTT re D. L. Ward Company 
Fass tmtiasons The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 

ere Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

ee err ene Dillard Paper Company 
TENNESSEE 

ee REEL ECCE TEE Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
 wighevsakuadene Southern Paper Company, Inc. 
SNES nkccan seat eh eseakee Tayloe Paper Company 
FINE, ic Sans seasons shs eae Bond-Sanders Paper Co, 
TEXAS 

Bs <sndstassuteeas sae Carpenter Paper Company 
ME csuGkcabu<ssssseaseod Carpenter Paper Company 
SINIB Sis bso oie 5439 Wie 10.6 . .Carpenter Paper Company 
PD Gas eked ne esos ....Carpenter Paper Company 
MINIS. Sci sh anx<nan ere Carpenter Paper Company 
DD. aéconderangnaeved Carpenter Paper Company 
MD enh ct cinndaone sean Carpenter Paper Company 
NS! SP err ere Carpenter Paper Company 
DID PANO 5 nv 53 oop es acnnne Carpenter Paper Company 
UTAH 

aN 6 eee rer err Zellerbach Paper Company 
VIRGINIA 

er Tors Cauthorne Paper Company 
WASHINGTON 

| ae so eer Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
CO SSS Saree: Zellerbach Paper Company 
REN pied sand conc nuessnaeee Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
osc asacdeccaccamvnne Zellerbach Paper Company 
ENGL cowuks sees senac shane Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Pree re Zellerbach Paper Company 
ES WUE ain aint.a ssn een ee Zellerbach Paper Company 
PE Sos dks vss bawe see sens Zellerbach Paper Company 
WISCONSIN 

WIND 5 cose ss sk ohoeesaus The Bouver Paper Company 


EXPORT AGENTS 
American Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 


*T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION  -: 


122 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 
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... one of the finest coated papers ever made for offset printing 


Silken, mirror-smoothness...brightness that snaps, sings, 
sparkles! It would be hard to find another offset paper to 
equal the magnificent beauty and superb quality of this 
newest Levelcoat* paper. In Lithofect, you’ve found a 
paper fashioned with infinite precision to give offset print- 
ing an exciting new sharpness. With exceptional pick re- 
sistance and fast setting time, this new Lithofect also sets 


the standard for offset printability. Rich, solid blacks in 


a 


R P 
g YOUR PRINT y, Thay cont \W 
LEVEL 


giv 


monotone, and smooth glossy color prints are rendered 
without loss in density. The Lithofect base sheet, made 
with new LongLac fibers, is so strong that base sheet fail- 
ure is unknown. Indeed, performance on the press reaches 
a new high in dependability with this great new paper. 
Now... look first at Levelcoat—the completely balanced 
line of distinguished printing papers. Ask your Levelcoat 
paper distributor for samples. 








LEvELCOAT* printing papers are made 
in the following grades: Hirect*, 
Trurect*, Litraorect*, Muttirect* 
and RoTorect*. 


RPORATION * NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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Tilting Loading Dock Ramps Tilt to Meet Truck 
Body. Operated by Hydraulic Lifts. 





Standard Wayne 
Platform Lift Itself 


WITH WAYNE LOADING DOCK LIFTS 


YOU CAN save time and money with Wayne Hydraulic Leveling Ramps to adjust the 
level of the loading dock to the truck height. Material on skids can be directly transported into the 
truck body over a level path. A variance of as much as 20 inches in the height of truck bodies may 
be instantly adjusted by merely turning a valve. Users say: ‘Cuts loading time in half." .. ‘As good 

as doubling dock facilities.” 





¥ “il 


ba 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Use the coupon below to get all the facts on this new 


plan to cut costs at the loading dock. No obligation. 








q cost 
vock HANDLING yo ES ES Es ES ES Ee 2 Es Ee Ee Se Ee ee 


warweenms 





THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY, FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 
513 Tecumseh Street 


Please send folder | NAME 
on time-saving 
Wayne Loading 

Dock Lifts and give ADDRESS 


idea of th 
as STATE 








NATIONWIDE 
SERVICE 


INDUSTRIAL AIR COMPRESSORS @ HOSE REELS @ BULK PUMPS @© POWER WASHERS 


¢ 
i a4 
Le] 
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You can keep your delivery promises when you use make two profits with Management Bond. One when 
Management Bond because this watermarked you deliver the job, one when your customer reorders. 
Hammermill product is a uniform paper ... a fast, Today you will find Management Bond available 
always dependable worker that runs with a min- in white or colors, in standard weights and sizes 
imum of trouble on your presses. through Hammermill agents 

And it gives uniformly satisfactory performance all over the country. Send 


in your customer’s business. That is why you often coupon for free sample book. 








Send this coupon to your Hammermill Agent 


or mail it to Hammermill Paper Company, 
1601 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania. | 


Please send me — FREE —a sample book | 
showing Hammermill’s MANAGEMENT BOND. | 





Name 2 | 





Position | 
(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead »9C i 
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Gemtone, Holdfast and IPI are trade-marks of Interchemical Corporation 








IPI - 


DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION «+ 


350 FIFTH AVE.,N.Y.1. °¢ 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES DEPT. A 





GEMTONE PROCESS INKS END DRYBACK; 
COLORS SPARKLE, DRY FAST, PRINT SHARP 





IPI HALFTONE BLACKS 
SOLVE TOUGH PROBLEM 
FOR CHICAGO PRINTER 


Filmy veils, fine laces and deli- 
cate tiaras are a tough halftone 
printing problem. But Williams 
Printing Company of Chicago 
solved the problem of a book- 
ful of such halftones (for Chi- 
cago Bead Works) with an IPI 
Holdfast Halftone Black and 
IPI blue. 

Ask your IPI salesman to 
show you the 31 fine halftones 
in “Veils for the Bride’. Or 
write IPI at 350 5th Ave., 
N. Y. 1, N. Y. Reduced picture 
below doesn’t do justice to 
original book. 





“PREMIUM FINISH” ON BOOK JACKETS 
EASY T0 GET WITH GEMTONE INKS 


New Vereehe Press, Press, Inc. 
Gets Brilliant Color, 
Extra Snap, Gloss 


Here’s the story of a new book 
jacket with brilliant color— 
catches eyes and sells lots of 
books, too. 

It’s the sparkling jacket for 
the Complete Book of Interior 
Decorating—printed by New 
Utrecht Press, Inc. of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. for Greystone Press of 
New York City. 














Gemtone Inks Make 
Detail Sharp, Clear 


New Utrecht Press combined 
IPI Gemtone process color inks 
and fine craftsmanship to pro- 
duce a deluxe book jacket with 
a “premium finish’’.Colors spar- 
kle with extra brilliance and 
snap. Detail is sharp and clear 
with the illusion of depth—back- 
ground black is rich, lustrous. 

No varnish is needed for most 
Gemtone work. But since book 
jackets need extra endurance, 
this job was topped with clear 
varnish. The extra gloss effect 
is something to see. Ask your 
IPI salesman to show you his 
copy of this deluxe book jacket 
or write us today. 








FERD’NAND Shortcut 


By Mik 




















ale on 
as Me 
Cope, 1949 by United Feature Syndicate. 











Dry on Top of Sheet 
without Heat—Developed 
for Sheet-Fed Presses 


Now you can lick “dryback” 
in all your process printing— 
with IPI Gemtone process inks. 
“‘Dryback”’ is the penetration 
of conventional inks (even the 
best) into paper as they dry, 
tending to blur detail, dull color. 


Inks Trap Beautifully 
Crystallization No Problem 


IPI Gemtone inks dry fast on 
top of the sheet to stop dry- 
back before it starts. Thus 
colors sparkle, dots are sharp, 
highlights bright. They give 
extra gloss and snap for a 
“premium finish’’. 

IPI Gemtone process colors 
trap beautifully to boost color 
strength. They virtually elimi- 
nate crystallization. 

Gemtone inks also save hours 
of time between press runs. 
They dry fast without heat. 
IPI developed them just for 
sheet-fed presses. 

Ask your IPI salesman for a 
free Gemtone Comparison 
folder. Or write us today. 




















Selling power of printing inks 
featured in NAPIM campaign to 
boost use of color in advertising. 
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“Elementary, my dear Watson- 


Your customers will just 
as quickly “detect” the 


The old bug-a-boo of loose-edge windows is ended for good. Results: 
faster, neater mailing—by hand or on automatic enclosure machines. 


Immediately available in Check Size, No. 9’s, No. 10’s. Quick quotes 


on special sizes, grades and quantities. 






Eye this innovation for yourself! 


Write today for special sales packet to be made 
available to all merchant salesmen. See Seald- 
Edg Windows and you'll see the SELL this 
new idea has! Distribution through paper mer- 


Inside edges of window heat-and-pres- chants exclusively of course. 


sure sealed to paper by special new 
equipment. Can’t interfere with letter ‘ 
insertion, Even your fingernail can’t eee ER MILLS, INE. 


get under Seald-Edg Windows! DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY DIVISION 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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LAWSON 52” HYDRAULIC CLAMP AUTOMATIC CUTTER 


Only on LAWSON cutters do you get all of 
these and many other exclusive features. 


WRITE TODAY! for illustrated folder and 
specifications of LAWSON 39-46-52” cutters. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS -SALES and SERVICE 


E.P. lawson co. 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 


When Writing These Advertisers, Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER 














The Monotype Composing Machine has brought to the composing 






room the principle which eliminates a distracting waste of time 





so annoying to the trained compositor. He is released to do the work which he 
is qualified by long experience to do—set type. His craftsmanship is no longer 

impaired by breaks for distribution, and he can put his undivided attention on the 

selection of type, point size, and spacing as he brings to printed life the copy 

before him. The principle is ... Monotype Non-Distribution. Non-Distribution is only 

one of the many advantages of Monotype. A complete composing room service—which 

includes production of type, leads, rules and slugs—is offered by Monotype. 

For “Printing of Distinction” use Monotype. Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 

Twenty-fourth and Lecust Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


~~ LIS - 
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A NOTE ABOUT THE TYPE— THE ABOVE TEXT IS SET IN 11 PT. CASLON —337 MONOTYPE WITH 6 PT. LINE SPACING 
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On their skill 
depends a 


greater civilization 





vay 


Ink-smupcep HANDS with calloused, nimble fingers, they gave the world the gift of 
knowledge. They came first into the hopelessness of the dark ages—bringing light. They 
found the learning of the centuries mouldering in archives. They brought it out. They flung 
copies across the world that the poorest man might read and be spurred to understand. 

They awakened the urge for education. A world which could not read because it had no 
books came up from the depths of illiteracy. The printers had put learning at its fingertips. 
The way was opened for common men to share the wisdom of the wise. 

Men born to serfdom rose to places of power. Vicious social barriers collapsed. 

‘Today the ability to read is the commonplace privilege of the masses. The ink-smudged 
hands, aided by intelligent machines, are still holding aloft the torch of enlightenment. 
They set down the acts of heroes and of cravens, of statesmen and of demagogues, of sages 
and of fools, that mankind may read and judge. 

They are anonymous and unheroic. But generations yet unborn will owe them much. On 


their skill depends a greater civilization and a record of the times in which they lived. 


MERLE THORPE 
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How New York Specialty Printer Solved 
Limited Space Problem in Housing Plant 


@ FLOOR LAYOUTS and production 
routine at the Sorg Printing Com- 
pany, Incorporated, New York City, 
furnish a prime example of how 
working conditions can be adapted 
to necessity. It is one thing to plan 
your layout and your routine in a 
building and in a location that have 
been selected to fit your work. It is 
quite another to achieve efficient op- 
eration under limitations of site, 
size, and facilities. 

Different plants seldom are faced 
with identical operating or building 
construction situations, but the in- 
genuity with which the Sorg man- 
agement has turned apparent liabili- 
ties into assets should prove of 
inspiration to other printers who 
may be crying the blues because 
they “can’t” do this or that under 
their present setups. 

Sorg is housed in a five-story-and- 
basement brick building, with floor 
dimensions of approximately 60 by 
75 feet. Within this space are ac- 
commodated some 135 employes, up- 
wards of forty major pieces of 
equipment on the three mechanical 
floors, paper storage space, office fa- 
cilities and accommodations for cus- 
tomers that are necessarily more 
extensive than in most printing es- 
tablishments. The building has space 
on three sides—South Street, a wide 
thoroughfare bordering the East 
River, at the front; a narrow street 
at one end; and an alley at the back. 
There is one medium-size elevator, 
serving both passengers and freight. 
The one flight of stairs winds nar- 
rowly around the elevator shaft. 

In these restricted quarters, which 
have been engineered so that they 
are neither cramped nor cluttered, 
flows a high-pressure volume of 


By Ranald Savery 


NEW YORK EDITOR 


printing business, a good proportion 
of it scheduled in terms of hours or 
days, rather than weeks or months. 
The Sorg firm specializes in one of 
the most highly specialized fields of 
printing—financial work. It is a 
leader among a handful of plants 
scattered in three or four cities 
across the country which do the bulk 
of financial and legal printing for 
corporations, brokerage firms, in- 
vestment houses, and underwriters. 

As a corollary, Sorg has developed 
considerable business in corporate 
annual reports, plus job work items 
that come naturally from the firm’s 
financial customers. This volume 
supplies a backlog of schedule work 
against the short notice, overnight 
operations dealt with in so much of 
the financial printing. 


Nearness fo Clients Essential 


A typical financial job, for exam- 
ple, may be a prospectus for a forth- 
coming stock which is offering to be 
registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. It may be 
thrown into the plant at any time 
of the day or night, and frequently 
must be delivered within a matter 
of hours. It may consist of 72 or 100 
bound printed pages of legal matter, 
statistics, tables, and even maps, all 
of which must be checked by attor- 
neys, with numerous resettings for 
changes. When it’s done, it has to be 
right, down to each comma and deci- 
mal point. - 

Because of the time element, near- 
ness to customers is a necessity. In 
New York, being near your custom- 
ers in this field means a location far 


downtown in the oldest and one of 
the most crowded sections of Man- 
hattan. During its thirty years of 
existence Sorg has occupied three 
locations, all confined to a small area 
in the narrow streets near Wall, Ful- 
ton, Cedar, and John. During that 
time the company has weathered a 
fire, the depression, and business up- 
sets, but its progress graph on the 
whole has continued upward. As a 
result the company found _ itself 
constantly outgrowing its quarters, 
with space at a premium. Moving is 
expensive, and in financial printing, 
it is even more difficult than in com- 
mercial shops to accommodate the 
customers during the change-over 
process. A permanent location there- 
fore became a prime objective. 

During the mid-thirties, the firm 
moved into its present building on 
South Street near John. Across the 
street from its front door lie East 
River piers; at its back loom the 
skyscrapers of the financial district 
which house its customers. 

When they made the move in 1935, 
Sorg could occupy only two floors. 
The rest were under lease to tenants, 
so expansion had to take place grad- 
ually until they were able to control 
the entire building. The last major 
work of modernization and plant 
layout was begun in 1945. Even then 
it was necessary to accommodate the 
floor plans so the firm wouldn’t be 
forced to the tremendous task of 
moving the pressroom equipment 
from where it was on the second 
floor. 

The present setup is as follows: 

On the top floor are the offices; 
on the fourth floor the bindery; on 
the third, the composing room; on 
the second, the pressroom; on the 
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Read Your Orders 
Don't Guess 





Like all departments, mailing has been laid out for quick, efficient operation, free of clutter 


first, the entrance, reception desk, 
paper stock storage room, and mail- 
ing department. The low-ceilinged 
basement houses a carpenter shop 
and space for storage of materials. 

On each of the floors the elevator 
shaft and stairway bite a chunk of 
space out of the center of one side 
of the narrow dimension, giving 
each department somewhat the 
shape of an “H” with a high cross- 
bar forming two corner arms. 

This structural peculiarity, in- 
stead of being allowed to remain a 
handicap, has been put to practical 
use. In the composing room, for in- 
stance, one of the short arms of the 
“H” houses a battery of eight Lino- 
type machines, while the other con- 
stitutes the quarters of the produc- 
tion and control department. In the 
bindery, one “H” arm has been made 
into employe restrooms; the other is 
an office and working space for the 
design and art’ department which 
services customers on annual re- 
ports. On the floor above (the offices) 
the artist’s space becomes a custom- 
ers’ room. 

Throughout the plant, the floor 
layouts are roughly based on the 
hollow square principle (without 
much room for any empty space in 
the “hollows’); the heavier and 
larger equipment placed around the 
outside borders of the square, the 
lighter pieces toward the center. 
Supervision (the foreman’s station) 
functions usually from a “slot” van- 
tage point—that is, slightly in to- 
ward the middle of the room at the 
center of one side or end. 

Layout of the composing room 
perhaps best exemplifies the princi- 
ple, particularly as this department 
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might be called the nerve center of 
mechanical operations. The ratio of 
composition to presswork is high, 
and composing room employes num- 
ber about a third of the company’s 
personnel. 

Stepping out of the elevator, you 
face the production department, 
which is semi-partitioned and runs 
along the South Street side of the 
building. Adjoining the production 
department is the proofreading 
room. Just beyond the proofreading 
room, occupying a large corner with 
windows on two sides, are the hand 
composition banks. The station of 
the plant superintendents (one man 
for each shift) is set in from this 
side of the room, facing the larger 
area, where rows of equipment are 
placed in right angle arrangement. 

In the far corner (one of the “H” 
arms) are the Linos. Adjacent, and 
at right angles to them, are two 
Vandercook proof presses. In the re- 
maining space are stone and makeup 
tables, a registerscope, type cabi- 
nets, and the usual composing room 
accessories. Aisle space is adequate, 
and saws are placed at strategic 
spots. 


Dumb-waiter and Chute 


In operation of the composing 
room, two or three special details 
serve to illustrate the manner in 
which the plant promotes efficiency. 
Near the back wall, in about the cen- 
ter of the long dimension, there is a 
chute cut into the floor, protected by 
a hinged iron lid. Down this chute 
goes old metal, coming to rest in the 
basement near a melter. Once or 
twice a week the pile gets big enough 
to be put through the machine. 





Meanwhile the used metal is off the 
floor, away from working areas. 

Another handy helper is utilized 
in connection with the proofing of 
corrected galleys or pages. As noted 
before, composition changes are nu- 
merous, requiring fast but highly 
accurate reading. After new lines 
come off the machines and are placed 
together in the tray, they are inked 
in red with a patented small hand- 
inking mallet roller. Standing mat- 
ter is inked in black before the new 
lines are inserted. As a result, they 
get a two-color proof showing the 
corrected matter in red, so the proof- 
reader knows instantly which lines 
are to be checked. Under deadline 
pressure this system helps in pro- 
moting accuracy coupled with speed. 

The “dumb-waiter” is another of 
the plant’s operating aids. A small 
automatic electric elevator runs be- 
tween the composing room and the 
pressroom to carry forms, plates, or 
anything else that is not too bulky. 
A system of lights and bells informs 
each foreman that a load is arriving. 
Another device is a pneumatic tube 
system connecting all floors and de- 
partments in the plant. Memos, or- 
ders, tickets, and the like can be 
routed via the tubes with a saving 
of time and effort. 


Positioning of Presses 


The production department func- 
tions in the fullest sense as an ex- 
pediter and keeper of operational 
records. Like most other depart- 
ments its space is limited. The physi- 
cal arrangement again brings the 
hollow square principle into play. 
The department head, who is sta- 
tioned slightly in from one end of 
the room, can reach out a hand or 
take a step in any one of four direc- 
tions to reach a telephone, a job 
ticket, or a delivery. In addition to 
the tickets, which reach this depart- 
ment as a job is put in work, a run- 
ning record of progress is entered 
on a daily blotter. This blotter, some- 
thing like an old-fashioned hotel 
register, is kept on a high desk in 
the middle of the room, and shows at 
a glance key data concerning each 
job and the state of its progress. As 
a job comes in, follow-through is 
assigned to a specific production as- 
sistant who stays with it to the end. 

A typical touch of ingenuity is 
found here, too. A structural pillar 
runs up through one corner of the 
production room. On it, at conven- 
ient heights, are fastened the pneu- 
matic tubes and intra-plant and out- 
side telephones, thus converting a 
potential nuisance into an efficient 
working aid. 
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The pressroom is equipped with 
two No. 41 single color Miehles, four 
No. 2 Kellys, two oversize No. 2 Kel- 
lys, four B Kelleys, two Miehle 
V 50’s, two 8- by 12-inch job presses, 
two envelope presses, a creaser, a 
scorer, and lineup table. 

Station of the foreman is at the 
open side of the hollow square, with 
his back to the elevator, the presses 
positioned on three sides of him. 
Tucked away in a far corner section 
(one of the “H” short arms) are the 
envelope presses, creaser and scorer. 


Room for Ease of Movement 


The other “H” arm neatly holds 
two of the Kellys. The 41 Miehles 
are placed at right angles to the Kel- 
lys, extending toward the center of 
the room from the front wall. The 
rest of the Kellys are placed starting 
in the corner beyond the Miehles, 
and running along the end wall 
across to the back. Smaller presses 
are grouped toward the center. 

While it is obvious that there can 
be no great amount of open space 
in this layout, actually there is suffi- 
cient room for ease of movement, 
made possible in large part by the 
elimination of any cluttering of the 
aisles, and an almost religious ob- 
servance of cleanliness, a striking 
feature throughout the whole plant. 
The wooden flooring is as scrubbed 
and spotless as the decks of the ships 
tied up at nearby piers. (A top offi- 
cial of one of the largest banking 
houses in New York once observed 
during a visit to the plant that it was 
cleaner than his own office.) 

A cleaning compound that absorbs 
grease is sprinkled on the floor each 
Friday night and is swept up Mon- 
day morning. Oil drip pans under 


a. 


“Responsibility Cannot be Successfully 
Divorced from Continuous 
Touch with Detail”. 


jesse Learead ood 





Combination production and control department is at end of composing room, with view of floor 


presses are emptied frequently. Each 
morning a limited amount of type 
wash and drying spray—just enough 
for the day’s operations—is brought 
up from the basement. The recep- 
tacles are placed in a designated 
place in shallow pans so that the 
fluids do not splash onto the floor. 

Roller racks are taken care of with 
a Sorg invention. They are enclosed 
in a cupboardlike section built into 
a partition in the “H” corner behind 
the two Kellys, operating on slides 
so they can be pushed completely 
out of the way when not in use. 

A section of space beyond the ele- 
vator extending over a narrow ga- 
rage on the street level is devoted to 
a locker room, washroom, and lunch- 
room for employes. Concerning this 
room, President Francis J. Sorg 


Comfortable customers’ room is much used because of the short deadlines of financial printing 

















































































states: “From a mechanical stand- 
point, we could utilize this space very 
nicely to house a few more presses, 
but the morale and well-being of our 
men are an important factor, due to 
the pressure under which they work 
a good part of the time. We feel that 
this room, where they can relax, play 
cards, and eat lunches away from the 
working floor, actually counts for 
more than installation of additional 
presses, even though we could put 
them to excellent use.” 


Experience Is Important 


Good relations with employes, in- 
cidentally, is one of the key points 
in the Sorg plan of operation. Due 
to the specialized and technical na- 
ture of much of the work, experience 
in handling it is a top consideration. 
Records of over twenty-five years’ 
employment are not unusual. Aver- 
age length of service among all em- 
ployes, including the in-and-out 
messengers, is ten years. 

The bindery probably poses less 
problems of space than any of the 
other departments, even though it 
boasts a fair share of equipment— 
three Cleveland folders, a Christen- 
sen gang stitcher, three hand stitch- 
ers, padding equipment, a Seybold 
cutter, and a puncher. Hand-gather- 
ing plays a large part, so a good deal 
of the bindery space is allotted to 
table work. 

In layout, the folders occupy a 
near-center position, running the 
long way of the room. The gang 
stitcher is positioned along the wall 
at the end; the hand stitchers and 
padding equipment are in a corner; 
the puncher up toward the “H” arm 
behind the elevator. The center space 








and part of the front side contain 
the tables. The front corner has been 
made into an odd-lot paper stock- 
room, with a short partition along 
one side. Just outside this partition 
is a cutter, and toward the center of 
the room from the cutter is the sta- 
tion of the foreman. 

The “H” arm at the front has been 
walled off to house the design de- 
partment, which is tastefully dec- 
orated and has a comfortable room 
for customer conferences. The work- 
ing section is provided with plenty 
of daylight from the front windows. 


Comfortable Clients’ Quarters 


The fifth floor offices are laid out 
with a large open section in the cen- 
ter, executive offices and a customers’ 
room ranging the length of the 
South Street side, extending around 
the far corner bend. The switch- 
board is at the corner of the open 
section, adjacent to the elevator. 
Through a door directly opposite the 
elevator is a customers’ room, almost 
luxurious in its fittings—comfort- 
able chairs and divans, a conference 
table, a library, and several tele- 
phones. These quarters get their 
heaviest usage at night, when jobs 
are pushed through after normal 
business hours for midnight or 
morning delivery. Many customers’ 
representatives remain right on 
through delivery, ready to okay the 
proofs immediately or check correc- 
tions and changes over the telephone 
with their principals. This room, 
therefore, implying as it does the 
utmost in customer service, reliabil- 
ity, and integrity of the Sorg firm, 
is more than an impressive “front.” 
To the customer it represents the 
fast-moving mechanism that is pro- 
ducing his job out in the plant—a 
job that may involve a small fortune 
in financial operations. 

In the main open section of the 
office space, desks of bookkeepers 
and clerks occupy the center. The 
far end of the room is reserved for 
the salesmen. Within easy reach of 
their desks are several large filing 
cabinets containing samples of all 
Sorg work, classified and indexed 
for quick reference. Beyond the 
salesmen, in a corner, is a smaller 
“overflow” customers’ room. 

Because all members of the sales 
and executive staffs are apt to be 
out in the plant for long and fre- 
quent periods, a loud speaker system, 
similar to that used in hospitals, has 
been installed in order to make quick 
contact. At the elbow of the switch- 
board operator is a microphone, 
through which she can call the name 
of the person wanted, to be trans- 
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mitted through the speakers in the 
mechanical departments. 

On the first floor, the entrance hall 
and the area around the reception 
desk are given an attractive decora- 
tive touch. Conspicuous are the 
blown-up photographic murals de- 
picting various departments of the 
plant at work. To the left of the re- 
ception desk, which is just in front 
of the elevator, is the door into the 
paper stockroom and mailing depart- 
ment, fitted with a cutter and work 
tables, and with access to the street. 

President Francis J. Sorg is a 
real working executive who keeps a 
close directorial hand on all phases 
of operation, policy, and sales. His 
belief in the expression of Judge 
Learned Hand’s that ‘“Responsibil- 
ity cannot be successfully divorced 
from continuous touch with detail,” 
is carried down to all departments. 
That, coupled with the esprit de 
corps of employes, is a definite con- 


tributory factor in maintaining an 
efficient organization. 

In reviewing details of plant lay- 
out and operation at least one basic 
principle is revealed. Compactness 
of working space, instead of hamper- 
ing production, has been utilized to 
save time and steps and to cut 
through complicated routine. It is 
comparable in a way to a modern 
apartment kitchen, where every- 
thing is at the housewife’s finger- 
tips. Space that is generally wasted 
has been put to use. Space that must 
be kept clear, such as aisles and 
working areas around machinery, is 
never cluttered. Tools and materials 
are brought out only when needed, 
and are put away immediately after 
they are used. Carrying out this 
principle involves careful planning, 
close attention to detail, training of 
employes, and constant housekeep- 
ing but it can be done successfully, 
as the Sorg plant clearly shows. 


THIS SHARPSHOOTING STUART PACKS A WALLOP 


e “SWEAT the machine— not the 
man” is a saying of Edwin H. Stu- 
art, who has packed a heap o’ livin’ 
into his sixty-six years. Twenty- 
eight years ago he started in the 
typographic business with “four 
people on the payroll and a ten by 
eighteen room.” Today his employes 
number sixty-five and his plant, 
noted for its excellent composing 
room, occupies two floors in the 
Graphic Arts Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. His payroll has grown 
from $140 a week to $3,500. 

He was born in Webster City, 
Iowa, but ran away from home, as he 
puts it, “before I could shave.” For 
twenty years he worked as a tramp 
printer in thirty-nine states and in 
far more newspaper and print shops 
than he can remember. A flair for 
yellow wigs and red ties was all that 
kept him from going up to big league 
baseball from Fort Worth it is said. 
“But I liked to dance with yellow 
wigs and wear red ties,” he remi- 
nisces, “and for what they were pay- 
ing me to play ball, why should I 
have given them up?” 

Ed Stuart, however, knows plant 
statistics as well as batting averages 
and knows the number, location, and 
operation of every piece of equip- 
ment in his possession. 

Firearms and shooting are his 
hobbies. It is no fiction to say that 
he is a two-gun man. His grandsons 
and their father all hold Pennsyl- 
vania skeet championships. 

Nee-Ka-Wa is the name he has 
given his home, garage, and automo- 








Edwin H. Stuart presides over success- 
ful Pittsburgh trade composition house 











biles. Mr. Stuart translates this as 
Indian for “Heap Big Mortgage.” 

Printer, newspaperman (for five 
years), professional baseball player, 
gun collector, and member of nine- 
teen organizations, Edwin H. Stuart 
once described a newspaper biogra- 
phical sketch of himself as follows: 
“Competition among three Pitts- 
burgh papers is so sharp, special 
feature writers display grotesque, 
bizarre, and freak characters to titil- 
late the morbidity of the mob.” Col- 
orful is a very appropriate word for 
Edwin H. Stuart. 
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International Craftsmen Hold 
Highly Successful Convention 


@ COMING TO a close with the cus- 
tomary banquet Wednesday evening, 
September 7, the thirtieth annual 
convention of International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Crafts- 
men, in opinion of many attendants, 
set a high record in the excellence 
of its technical discussions and in- 
terest in the entertainment features 
and sights, the latter, of course, so 
different from that to which the 
majority of those attending are 
accustomed. Not a few claimed res: 
pite from their wet-climate ar- 
thritis, liked the widely heralded 
sunshine. Between six and seven 
hundred registered. 

Following an excellent floor show, 
which also set a high record, major 
business of convention—secondary, 
of course, to the election the night 
before—was transacted at the ban- 
quet session. The feature, of course, 
was the installation of popular and 
able Russell J. Hogan, Blanchard 
Press, New York City, as the new 
International president. 

Fred C. Baillie, Ottawa, Canada, 
and J. Homer Winkler, Columbus, 
Ohio, were by authority of the elec- 
tion promoted to first and second 
vice-presidents respectively. For a 
time previous to the convention it 
seemed probable that Mr. Baillie 
would be compelled to drop from the 
line of march. Association law re- 
quires that its officers be actively 
engaged in the printing business 
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Russell J. Hogan, of New York City, new president (left), and Gordon J. Holmquist, Los 
Angeles, elected Third Vice President at the San Franci conv 





tion, both able leaders 








and Mr. Baillie had retired from a 
long association with the Canadian 
Bank Note Company, of Ottawa, and 
the American Bank Note Company, 
of New York City. At the convention, 
however, Mr. Baillie announced a 
new connection with A. Crombie 
McNeill, Ottawa lithographer. 

Big event of the election meeting 
was the choice of the new third vice- 
president. It is big business because 





Perry R. Long, first president of International Association of Printing House Craftsmen, was deeply 
touched, he said, upon being awarded The Inland Printer’s “Oscar as an outstanding leader 


it is tantamount to election of the 
1953-1954 president. Comment was 
general to the effect that Gordon J. 
Holmquist, of Los Angeles, associ- 
ated with the great Times-Mirror 
printing and binding house of that 
city for fourteen years but now a 
partner in the Cole-Holmquist Press, 
also of Los Angeles, for the past 
eight years represented an excellent 
choice. Mr. Holmquist is an able 
printing Craftsman, the maker of 
numerous fine books, who has been 
successful in having his work shown 
with “Fifty Books of the Year.” Be- 
side being a “shirt-sleeve printer,” 
as he is dubbed by some of his 
friends, Mr. Holmquist has been 
active in the advancement of the 
craft and in its promotion in various 
ways. He is on the permanent com- 
mittee of the Los Angeles public 
library for the promotion of print- 
ing and a member of the industry 
advisory committee of the Frank 
Wiggins Trade School, Los Angeles. 
Edward T. Samuel, Cleveland, was 
re-elected treasurer of association. 
At the conclusion of his inaugural 
address President Hogan announced 
selections for the various posts filled 
by appointment. Chairman for the 
several International commissions 
are: technical, Thomas Mahoney, 
of Cleveland; publications, Russell 
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Olander, Chicago; and public rela- 
tions, Amadeo Tommasini, of San 
Francisco. The president is ex-officio 
chairman of the industrial relations 
committee. 

Howard N. King, York, Pennsyl- 
vania, was named representative-at- 
large. As district representatives, 
President Hogan named the follow- 
ing: First district, William Mc- 
Lellan, Springfield, Massachusetts ; 
second, George Kedesha, Brooklyn; 
third, Albert L. Kolb, of Buffalo; 
fourth, Harry Christopher, of Balti- 
more; fifth, Alvin F. Friedrich, of 
Indianapolis; sixth, Fielding Utz, of 
Milwaukee; seventh, Fred L. Bryant, 
of Atlanta; eighth, G. Elmer Leach, 
Des Moines; ninth, John A. Scott, 
of Dallas; tenth, Ronald Hull, Vic- 
toria, Canada; eleventh, Haywood 
H. Hunt, San Francisco; twelfth, 
H. F. Edmonds, of Los Angeles; 
thirteenth, Herbert Threlfall, Provi- 
dence; and fourteenth, Russell Hig- 


The new president; Gordon Ruiter, a past presi- 
dent; and a president to be, H. C. Baillie, ap- 
pear in the top three pictures on the left. 
Next is a father and son combination, Glenn W. 
Kellogg, Worcester president, and Charles Kel- 
logg, with Junior’s wife between them. Portland 
and Seattle members have spotlight at bottom 


nell, of Winnipeg, Canada. Deputy 
representatives were appointed for 
the second, fourth, fifth, eighth, and 
twelfth districts, in order as follows: 
William L. Reinhart, of Johnstown, 
New York; John Morehouse, Cincin- 
nati; Royce Kent, Omaha; and Lee 
Farmer, Los Angeles. DeWitt A. 
Patterson, Chicago, is to continue 
as foreign representative. 

Pearl E. Oldt continues in office 
of executive secretary at Interna- 
tional headquarters, in Cincinnati, 
while Mannie Hubbell, Chicago, and 
Harold Crankshaw, of Washington, 
carry on as historian and chairman 
of club bulletin contest committee. 


Plans for Printing Week 


Concluding some official business, 
the session on Monday morning was 
given over to consideration of Print- 
ing Week observance. This new 
activity of the International has 
been under the direction of Gordon 
J. Holmquist, chairman of the Inter- 
national public relations committee. 
Delegates from various local clubs 
testified to the interest in and im- 
portance of these events, prediction 
generally being that the activity has 
shown marked growth with the dis- 
plays and meetings featuring the 
Week made constantly more im- 
pressive. One of the speakers, at 





Gradie Oakes, Chicago, until the convention the 
president, gives “Andy” Chuka, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona sergeant-at-arms instructions in decorum 


least, testified to the effect that 
preparation for the event is an all- 
year job. The industry has for too 
long in the opinion of many kept its 
light under a bushel, as it were, and 
this observance of Printing Week 
seems to be the best medium for 
selling the importance of the in- 
dustry to other business men and 
enticing more young people into it. 
Both the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen and 
the Printing Industry of America 
are promoting the Printing Week 
activities. 

At the club management session 
at the luncheon Monday methods of 
obtaining new members were dis- 
cussed, also recommendations made 
for preparation for meetings and 
better speakers by local educational 
chairmen. 

On conclusion of Mr. Mahoney’s 
remarks the chairman of the session, 
J. Homer Winker, introduced Lee 
Augustine, of Printing Machinery 





Fielding Utz, Milwaukee, District Representa- 
tive, listens to something seemingly important 
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Edward H. Christensen (right) former Chicago 
president and a former editor of “Share Your 
Knowledge Review,” proves he is photogenic 


Company, Cincinnati, to award the 
cups given each year by his company 
to leaders in the club bulletin con- 
test. Among clubs having a member- 
ship of over 150, cups were awarded 
as follows: First, San Francisco; 
second, Chicago; and third, Hono- 
lulu. Publications of smaller clubs 
awarded cups were: First, Toledo; 
second, Chicago; and third, Hono- 
third, Utica. Toledo and Utica, in- 
cidentally, are repeaters from the 
1948 competition. Glenn M. Pagett, 
Indianapolis, was not present to re- 
ceive the award for best in Printing 
Week poster stamp contest. Ex- 
President Guy Bradley accepted for 
Mr. Pagett. Awards in the poster 
contest were made by Public Rela- 
tions Chairman Gordon J. Holm- 
quist. They went to Grand Rapids, 
among clubs of 125 members or less, 
and to Baltimore among the larger 
clubs of the organization. 

A highlight of the convention was 
the “Oscar” awarded to Perry R. 
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J. Homer Winkler (center) presents award for 
being best-dressed man on scene to John Reay 

































Long—executive vice-president of 
Bryan-Bradenberg Company, of Los 
Angeles, one of the founders of the 
Craftsmen’s clubs, and first presi- 
dent of the International Association 
—by THE INLAND PRINTER. Selec- 
tion of Mr. Long as first to receive 
the award was made by the editor 
on the basis of his having been a 
consistent, staunch worker ever since 
he left the office of president. The 
choice was acclaimed by leaders in 
the organization who were checked 
before the final decision was made. 
That it was popular was evident 
when all those in attendance arose to 
their feet in tribute. 

Beginning in 1950, and each year 
thereafter, it is planned that each 
of the member clubs will vote for 
their choice as to: (a) The man who 
has done the most internationally 
for the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, and (b) 
The man who has done the most for 
his local club. 

The “Oscar” award is a beautiful 
cast bronze bas relief tablet of 
Benjamin Franklin’s head and has 
an engraved inscriptional plate. Tes- 
timonials awarded each local nom- 
inee will be eminently suitable for 
framing as permanent possessions. 

It is hoped that the “Oscar” and 
testimonial awards will benefit not 
only the Association but also the en- 
tire graphic arts industry. 


Educational Features 


Obviously it is not feasible to ade- 
quately cover educational sessions in 
the form of clinics, two running con- 
currently each period devoted to 
them. In general the topics had been 
previously covered in THE INLAND 
PRINTER and other trade publica- 
tions for, to a large extent, a dif- 
ferent audience. 

Passages from the address of 
Kdward H. Christensen, production 
manager for Central Typesetting & 
Electrotype Company, Chicago, have 
a special significance to the master 
printers and key executives who are 
not Craftsmen. 

“To survive new mechanical de- 
velopments and other competition,” 
he said, “printers and compositors 
must increase the efficiency of their 
operations. 

“We are going to feel the usual 
competition that results when there 
is not enough work to keep all com- 
posing rooms filled to capacity.” 

“In addition,” he went on to say, 
“we are going to be faced with com- 
petition of new processes of produc- 
ing a type proof.” 

To meet these challenges, Chris- 
tensen suggested that executives of 


In upper picture Canada dominates the scene 
while, below Gordon J. Holmquist is gratu 
lated upon his selection as new vice president 





composing rooms find ways and 
methods to lower unit costs and an 
educational campaign to raise stand- 
ards of public taste. 

In the clinic covering the roll 
leaf stamping, embossing, and die- 
cutting on Tuesday morning, Basil 
M. Parsons, of Thomson-National 


McCaffrey, Hunt, and Tommasini, coast typo- 
graphic stars of first magnitude, precede Cali- 
fornia State Printer Gallagher, former U. S. 
printer Giegengack, and Monotype man Adams 


































Press Company, Franklin, Massa- 
chusetts, said that while most people 
are exclusively interested in high- 
speed automatic and big-size presses 
there is still a place for the old foot- 
powered platen. It can be used, he 
went on to say, with good profit 
because it does a better job in certain 
lines of work. 


Change is Order of Day 


Speaking before the group attend- 
ing the lithography and gravure 
clinic, also Wednesday, A. B. Wood- 
ruff, engineer in charge of offset 
press development for the Harris- 
Seybold Company, stressed the flex- 
ibility of the graphic arts. 

“Change is a requisite of prog- 
ress,” he said, “and the printing 
industry has never hesitated to 
change methods with changing cus- 
tomer demands. I firmly believe that 
the changes which really stick, and 
are of permanent benefit to the in- 
dustry, are evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary.” 

Going into detail on recent tech- 
nical developments which have im- 
proved the lot of artist, cameraman, 
platemaker, pressman, and plant 
owner, Woodruff pointed out that 
the industry will find unlimited op- 
portunities in the future—almost 
beyond belief today. 

One unit of the Wednesday morn- 
ing presswork clinic was the show- 
ing of the motion picture “Another 
Man’s Business” supplied by Miller 
Printing Machinery Company, of 
Pittsburgh, and which is available 
to local groups. The Miller Company 
supplied an hour of the program 
presenting, besides, a lantern-slide 
lecture by company’s A. E. Searle, 
Jr., entitled “Press Troubles.” 

Chicago was selected for the 1950 
convention to enable those attend- 
ing to see the great graphic arts 
exposition at the International Am- 
phitheater, September 1 to 23. 


Plates Property Of Printer 


@ NEGATIVES, positives and plates 
remain the property of the printer 
or lithographer, in the absence of 
any agreement to the contrary, ac- 
cording to the decision in a recent 
case in New York. (Universal Map 
Company versus Lutz and Sheink- 
man, Trial Term, Part IX, City 
Court of the City of New York, 
January 13, 1949, Judge L. J. Cap- 
pazzoli. ) 

The court’s decision in the Uni- 
versal case will help establish more 
firmiy the trade customs of the 
graphic arts industry. 
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PERRY R. LONG 
OUTSTANDING PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMAN OF 1949 
THIS AWARD OF MERIT 1S IN RECOGNITION OF YOUR LMINENT ACCONPLISHMES 
S THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
¢ HOUSE CRAFTSMEN AND YOUR CONTINUED FAITHFUL SER 
N BEHALE OF THIS ASSOCIATION AND THE GRAPHIC AR 
PRESENTED AT THE THIRTIETH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
SAN FRANCISCO. CALIFORNIA SEPTEMBER, 1949 
THE INLAND PRINTER ANNUAL AWARE 





Closeup of cast bronze testimonial plaque The Inland Printer plans to present annually 
to the outstanding craftsman of the year as an incentive to greater member effort 














The Toledo Craftsman 
Monday: September 20, 1948 

Diener: At ELK'S CLUB - 6:30 P.M. 
Meeting: 7:90 P.M. 


PRINTING WEEK. 
JANUARY 16-22 


Covers from winning publications in Club Bulletin contest sponsored by Printing Machinery Company 
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Wanted: Trained Technicians 


@ EVERYONE who is a follower of 
“Dick Tracy,” “Vic Flint,” and the 
rest of the list of comic strip detec- 
tives is probably aware that there 
are such things as comparison 
microscopes, chemicals which can 
be used to identify blood stains, and 
innumerable other materials and 
pieces of equipment which can be 
used to aid the forces of law and 
order in bringing the criminal to 
justice. The small town constabu- 
lary which cannot afford an elabor- 
ate set-up of lie detectors and other 
equipment at least can be trained 
to know what information can be 
obtained through their use, and 
should occasion demand they can 
usually make arrangements with 
one of the neighboring large cities 
or the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion to have such tests made as they 
may require for some case. 


Stock Is Innocent 


What does this have to do with 
lithography? There are criminals 
in every shop in the country. Some- 
times they take on the form of men, 
but more frequently they are in the 
form of the paper, ink, chemicals, 
presses, and other equipment. These 
are all responsible for stealing thou- 
sands of press-hours throughout the 
country every month and often the 
wrong culprit is apprehended and 
convicted. As in the case of the 
“who-done-it?” the character most 
obviously to blame often has had no 
part whatever in the crime and is 
merely the innocent bystander. 

Here is an example of an actual 
lithographic mystery story: Once a 
pressroom foreman reported that 
it was impossible to get any pro- 
duction on a certain job because the 
stock picked so badly that it was 
necessary to wash up the press every 
few hundred sheets. Obviously that 
is simple. Poor stock is caught steal- 
ing press-hours. Condemn the stock. 
Replace it with good stock. But wait 
a minute! Perhaps the stock is only 
an unwitting accomplice in this 


theft. A little detecting may show 
that stock from this same lot ran 
all right on another job, or that the 
same grade of stock never gave 
trouble on previous runs. Simply 
because the stock has good “‘charac- 
ter witnesses” is no assurance that 
it is innocent in this case, but it does 
suggest that it might be well to 
look further before passing sen- 
tence. Why not quiz some of the wit- 
nesses? Yes! The pressroom fore- 
man saw it. Lint and fuzz were all 
over the blanket. You could even 
see where fibers had been raised on 
printed sheets but had not pulled 
clear off. The pressman had been 
there all of the time. What had he 
seen? What events had taken place 
since the job started? Here is his 
testimony : 

“When I started out on this job 
the ink was too soft.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Pressman, but 
I am afraid that that is a matter of 
opinion and, under the rules of evi- 
dence, cannot be accepted.” 

“T don’t think it was a matter of 
opinion. I had only run a short time 
when the shadow tones began filling 
in. I added some long varnish and it 
cleaned up right away.” 

“But then is when you first no- 
ticed the picking?” 

“Ves 1? 

It appears that the pressman has 
a good sound reason for his opinion 
that the ink was too soft before he 
added the varnish, but before draw- 
ing any conclusions it might be well 
to examine some of the sheets which 
began to fill in under a strong glass 
or with a microscope. It’s always 
best to gather all the facts. 


Examine Under Microscope 


Close examination revealed that 
this fill-in took on the form of a 
slur which showed that a part of the 
sheet was slipping sideways while 
passing between the blanket and 
impression cylinders. A complete re- 
setting of the grippers corrected 
this trouble and ink which was soft 


in the first batch was again put in 
the fountain and the picking ceased. 

Had the sheets which started to 
fill-in been examined under a micro- 
scope when the trouble first started, 
it is possible that the trouble would 
have been found and then the paper 
would never have been accused. Still 
better, had an Inkometer been avail- 
able and the pressman been told 
that this “soft”? ink possessed the 
same body as that which he ran on 
the previous job and to look some- 
where else for the trouble, the pick- 
ing would have never occurred. 


Pick Resistance Tests 


It is too bad that there is no posi- 
tive way of saying from the very 
first that tests prove definitely that 
paper cannot be at fault but at pre- 
sent no such positive means is avail- 
able. The Dennison Wax tests un- 
der some circumstances will give an 
indication, but they are not en- 
tirely reliable. For example, in the 
case of coated papers which con- 
tain no latex or other thermoplastic 
(heat softening) materials in the 
coating these waxes will give a fair 
indication as to what will happen 
the first time through the press. 
However, if there are any materials 
present in the coating which are 
affected by the water or chemicals 
present in the fountain solution, 
the wax test will not predict the 
behavior of the sheet the second 
time through the press. In most in- 
stances wax tests on uncoated paper 
are a matter of conjecture. Since no 
moisture is in any way introduced 
in the testing procedure it is first 
necessary to know the type of stock 
being tested and what processing 
it has been through to make it suit- 
able for offset lithography. 

Many attempts have been made 
to find a more accurate means of 
testing the pick resistance of paper 
but as yet no device has been de- 
veloped which gives results which 
have a direct relationship to the 
action of ink and water on a press. 
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It might be presumed from the 
statement made in an earlier part 
of this discussion that it is possible 
to positively determine the suita- 
bility of an ink for offset printing 
by simply running it on an Inko- 
meter. This is very definitely not 
true. However, this much can be 
done through its use: Once an ink 
has been found to be satisfactory, 
succeeding lots may be checked to 
see if their tack is uniform. Since 
lithograph inks are often blended, 
reduced, or otherwise altered to fit 
the job, the pressman has little or 
no assurance that any two batches 
of ink will possess exactly the same 
body and tack. 

Inks continue to change their 
body as they age, and the same is 
true of lithograph varnishes. If, 
for example, a green is made from 
a stock blue and a stock yellow with 
varnish added to bring the ink to 
running consistency, it is unlikely 
that a repeat order for this same 
color would find blue and yellow 
ink and varnish on hand which had 
exactly the same body as that which 
was used on the original order. 
Thus, a green with an entirely dif- 
ferent body might result. The press- 
man, therefore, in the above illus- 
tration was not too far amiss in his 
thinking when he suspected that 
the ink might be to blame. Without 
the Inkometer there was no accur- 
ate way of checking an ink except by 
press performance. 


Laboratory vs. Shop 

The problem of press performance 
of inks seems to be a great deal 
nearer a solution than that of paper. 
At present the National Printing 
Ink Research Foundation, through 
its research laboratories at Lehigh 
University, is attempting to deter- 
mine what properties in an ink in- 
fluence scumming. In the earlier 
part of this investigation it was 
thought that there should be some 
easy type of laboratory test which 
could be made to determine the 
scumming tendencies of an ink. It 
was found that none of the labora- 
tory tests would give results which 
corresponded to shop practice. As 
a result, a much more thorough in- 
vestigation is now under way and 
all testing is done under press oper- 
ating conditions. 

One of the first troubles en- 
countered in this testing was the 
matter of definitions. The jargon of 
the printing trades has grown with 
the industry and, in the case of 
offset lithography from metal plates, 
much of the language is a perver- 


sion or an adaption from the “stone _ 
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age.” As a result, the ink institute 
found there were many, many ideas 
of what constituted scumming, and 
found it necessary to define and 
limit the term before it could even 
begin to attempt to work on the 
problem. There is, at present, under 
the auspices of the Printing Indus- 
try of America, an attempt being 
made to compile a dictionary for the 
industry. This, too, should help in 
clearing up some of the problems 
which arise. All too often misunder- 
standings exist between suppliers 
and printers and lithographers— 
and even between customers and 
printers—simply because they are 
not speaking the same language. 


Technical Control Needed 


Dictionaries and testing methods 
mean little if they cannot be con- 
verted to improved production. Cer- 
tainly better methods of testing 
paper will result in better paper for 
the lithographer. The same is also 
true of inks. The ability to concisely 
describe troubles when they occur 
will also aid in running them down. 
But most lithographers will still be 
in the same position as they are to- 
day. They will be forced to depend 
entirely on the technical control and 
advice of the supply trade. 

Much of the credit for the prog- 
ress the industry has made up to 
this point should go directly to the 
suppliers. With their large forces 
of service men they are constantly 
pulling one job after another out of 
trouble. Frequently it is not their 
material that is to blame. Further- 
more, a trouble-shooter for a paper 
company cannot be expected to know 
all about ink formulation or plate- 
making. Nor does a trouble-shooter 
for an ink company generally know 
too much about fountain water mix- 
tures or pressmanship. Over the past 
twenty years a good many of the 
larger lithographers have attempted 
to employ chemists or engineers to 
institute a program of technical con- 
trol within their plants; but, in a 
great many instances, either man- 
agement could not see that they 
were getting anything to warrant 
the expenditure required to main- 
tain a laboratory or the chemist 
became disgusted and quit. (I know. 
I walked off my first job in the litho- 
graphic industry and did not get 
back into it until four years later.) 

At present there seems to be a 
new wave of technical control con- 
sciousness. Chemists and other tech- 
nical people are being hired in ever- 
increasing numbers. These men 
have a very definite advantage over 
those hired twenty years ago. There 


is much more published information 
available, but very few of them 
know anything about lithography, 
as it is practiced in a shop, before 
they take the job. 

It might be well for management 
to keep several important points in 
mind before embarking on a pro- 
gram of technical control: 

1. No chemist can sample paper 
and give you a positive assurance 
that a tested lot of paper will run 
trouble-free on the press. Complete 
testing methods are not available. 

2. No chemist can state positively 
that a particular ink will give no 
trouble on the press. 

3. There is not even enough known 
about fountain water mixtures for 
any chemist to say that the one you 
are now using is right or wrong for 
the type of work which you are 
running, or what changes should be 
made to overcome certain troubles 
which you may encounter. 

4. A chemist can follow all the 
published recipes for making deep- 
etch and albumin coatings and other 
platemaking solutions, but there is 
not enough known concerning the 
reactions of these materials for him 
to be of very much practical help 
when trouble shows up. 

5. To a chemist coming to the in- 
dustry with no background in lith- 
ography, the industry is going to 
appear to be in a hopeless state of 
confusion. He will either want to 
give up immediately or want to turn 
it upside down and change every- 
thing. (Permitting him to do the 
latter is the easiest way to reduce 
a force of experienced craftsmen.) 


What Chemist Can Do 


Of what use can the chemist, then, 
be to the lithographer? He can be 
used to make such tests as are known 
to help avoid ink and paper troubles, 
and those which will aid in tracing 
troubles when they occur. He can do 
safety engineering work by seeing 
that the proper precautions are used 
in the handling of hazardous chem- 
icals and solvents and find safer ma- 
terials to replace dangerous ones. 
He can accurately mix and compound 
the various solutions used in the 
plant. One of his important func- 
tions should be to interpret results 
of research organizations to man- 
agement and to see that new methods 
of testing are tried. He may even 
develop new materials or new means 
of testing. Above all, however, the 
chemist should bring into the plant 
a mind trained to think analytically. 
In this way he differs from any of 
the other employes generally found 
in lithographic shops. It is due to 
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this peculiar type of thinking that 
he is most often misunderstood, but 
this is his greatest asset. 

Unless the man has had previous 
experience in either the supply trade 
or in a lithographic plant, manage- 
ment might just as well recognize 
that a trained mind is just about all 
that the man is going to bring into 
the plant with him. His further 
training and study will mostly be on 
company time and at company ex- 
pense. Research work in some par- 
ticular phase of lithography or a 
six-week course in lithography are 
no preparation for the problems 
daily thrown at chemists in litho- 
graphic plants. 

A technical man, to be valuable, 
must “learn the trade.” By that we 
do not mean that he must be able 
to set a feeder with the ease and 
dexterity of an experienced press- 
man, or strip up a job as fast as an 
experienced stripper. He should not 


be expected to be able to judge tone 
values as well as a color correction 
artist or an experienced cameraman. 
However, he should know every op- 
eration in the plant from mounting 
copy to finishing and, if necessary, 
be able to perform them if only in an 
amateurish fashion. Only after such 
training can management expect to 
realize a profit on the presence of a 
technical man in its organization. 
Then and only then can the program 
of crime prevention and crime de- 
tection be instituted. 

Perhaps some day a training 
school for technical men at post- 
college level will be instituted which 
will prepare them to enter a plant 
and take hold of all technical activ- 
ities. At present the most extensive 
post-college training means research 
in a limited field. 

What about the “small town con- 
stabulary” or the lithographer who 
cannot afford a full-time technical 


man on his staff? In other industries 
the smaller companies depend on 
consultants, or commercial labora- 
tories which are equipped to take 
care of their needs. At the present 
there are no commercial laboratories 
staffed and equipped to serve the 
small lithographer. There are, how- 
ever, a very few well trained con- 
sultants who can be hired to solve 
constantly recurring problems. If 
the demand for such men would 
prove to be great enough, commercial 
laboratories would undoubtedly be 
established and more and more men 
would go into the private consulting 
field. This has been the experience 
in other industries. 


e A sign hanging in the dressing room 
of the St. Louis Cardinals reads, “Or- 
ganization is the art of getting men to 
respond like thoroughbreds. When you 
call on a thoroughbred, he gives you 
all the speed, heart and sinew in him. 
When you call on a jackass, he kicks.” 





The pressman’s life is a hard one 








One more problem: This comes 
under the heading of lousy linotype. 
What do you recommend? Any good 
suggestions? We pressmen get too 
much of this kind of material in some 
of our forms and makeready. It is just 
another good joke on somebody who 
owns the plant. 

How about this job here? “Why all 
that time on that press record?” 
“What’s your alibi on this one?” Just 
about this time your blood pressure 
shoots out of bounds and you feel as 
though you have about seven layers of 
wool on you with a heavy raccoon coat 
over that. Will someone please turn the 
heat off and open those windows and 
let’s get some air in this place. Then 
you may recollect just what did happen 
when we had that stuff (air) in here. 
You let loose with a few vibrations and 
beautiful thoughts that should not ap- 
pear in print. 

Just where should we put that time 
down that we spent working on rotten 
composition? Why did they make up 
that form with that kind of material? 
Is it because you have not any better 
material to work with or is it just plain 
ignorance on the part of those who set 
that job up? Or maybe they need some 
more training on the art of taking care 
of metals. 

You find the stuff with no bottom 
or foundation to speak of. Just a few 
impressions and you do not know 
whether the stuff fell out of the form 
or maybe the form fell out of the press. 


By Joseph Kovec 


You know after all these years of im- 
provements and new inventions we get 
what some of the old-timers saw when 
they first tried out this new idea of 
linotype. This is not all you find; the 
face on those large heavy lines about 
the same, full of holes and burrs and 
squirts that want to print as well as 
those workups that come along after 
about a dozen impressions. 

Ah! There you are, my friend. Go 
see those that you have in the other 
end of the plant and investigate. Maybe 
a good pressman in that end of the 
business could help to check on that 
stuff before it gets locked in that belly 
band that goes around them there types. 
We pressmen would like to help the 
boss make some dough, sometimes 
called cash on hand, so that when the 
fishing season comes along he might 
like to get out there with God and 
those little creatures of the wildwood 
and forget about the smoke and con- 
fusion in the city. That rod and reel 
need some exercise and those little 
ones cannot get away just because the 
hook up is just right. 

Let’s check up on that material be- 
fore it gets in the make-up room. Give 
the pressroom a break once in a while. 
Don’t jump at conclusions, that is a 
very bad habit, and remember this: 
The pressroom is the clearing house 
for all of that material—good or bad. 
We get only what you give us and 


makeready is summed up in just a few 
words: Compensate for what is not 
there. 

Pressroom problems on that cylinder 
press and ink fountain: The best re- 
medy we can recommend is to take the 
blade out once in a while and clean off 
all of that dry hard ink beneath that 
blade and you will have less trouble 
with fountain buckles or dead keys. 
You should know this as we have 
been up against this troublesome, em- 
barrassing situation too often in the 
past. The future will take care of these 
difficulties if we keep things in shape 
and don’t wait for the other fellow to 
do this mean job. There are a lot of 
ink fountains that need a good re- 
grinding job and we recommend this 
for those ink fountains that have seen 
better days. You will be surprised 
what a good job of regrinding will do. 

Some of these machines have been 
idle for many years just due to the 
depression—no more work for the time 
being—and then someone brought in 
some work that was just made for that 
idle outfit. Now we get them a-going 
once more. So of course the fountain 
will need some attention, which was 
natural, but what a mess! The keys 
were so tight that we had to use a brace 
to loosen them up and dry ink was so 
hard that it had to be chiseled off. Yes, 
sir, that ink surely can get hard in a 
few years. I took a whole day and then 
some to get that fountain in shape for 
good working condition. 
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Development of Methods for 


Printing on New Plastics 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 


e Many printing plants have been 
using cellulosics for years. In this 
division of plastics are cellulose 
nitrate (Celluloid), cellulose acetate 
and the regenerated cellulose (Cello- 
phane), and suitable inks were de- 
veloped as their use became common. 
In this division is also ethyl cellu- 
lose, which came into notice because 
of its use during World War II for 
purposes not disclosed. Suitable inks 
for this material were developed. 


“Pliofilm” 


It was research for a suitable 
ink to print on the modified rubber 
plastic, “Pliofilm,” that suggested 
“Wink-Dri,” the very quick drying 
ink for use on coated paper, which 
dries in minutes also on m. f. and 
s. and s. ¢. paper. 


Phenolics 


This division of plastics did not 
present a difficult problem to the 
inkmaker after it was learned that 
the same inks suitable for use on 
glass and metal could be applied to 
the phenolics and baked on at low 
temperatures. 


Inks for the Newer Plastics 


Some newer plastics printed on 
are molded, cast, or are in the 
form of thin, flexible film; some are 
printed on in all three forms. In 
addition, the plastics may have a 
mat or polished surface, the latter 
with characteristic sheen or gloss. 
Furthermore, the printing may be 
on the face or on the reverse side of 
the plastic. Ink on the reverse side 
in some instances is protected for 
some end uses against various forces 
by the plastic above it, and when 
applied in this position on a polished 
plastic the ink is endowed with the 
high gloss finish of the plastic. 

While much printing on textiles 
and paper benefits from the absorp- 
tive quality of the fabric as a prin- 
cipal aid to drying of the ink, the 
lack of porosity, which is almost nil 
with most plastics, prevents unaided 
penetration of the ink. In a few 
cases, a dye solvent in the plasti- 
cizer in the plastic, or the dye sol- 
vent of the applied color which is 
also a solvent for the plastic, may 
carry the dye into the plastic. 
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Generally a pigmented or dye col- 
ored solution of the same plastic as 
printed on is used. The solvent in 
the ink is active with the plastic 
and is the medium through which 
ink and plastic are amalgamated so 
that the ink becomes an integral 
part of the plastic and cannot be 
separated from it without removing 
a part of the plastic. Sometimes for 
better adhesion or other quality an- 
other compatible resin may be added 
to the ink. 

Some plastics, as Cellophane and 
Pliofilm, for examples, are not sol- 
uble enough for inclusion in an ink, 
and for such the ink must be based 
on a compatible resin or one similar 
enough to adhere. 

Not only must the special ink 
cope with the lack of porosity but 
it must have good adhesion also be- 
cause of the slick finish of polished 
plastics which may be applied for 
transparency, gloss or brilliancy. 


Saran 


The various plastics are distin- 
guished by certain outstanding 
qualities. Saran is highly resistant 
to the transmission of moisture- 
vapor, has clear transparency and 
high gloss. Special ink for it does 
not attack rubber which fits this 
plastic for printing by aniline, let- 
terpress and dry offset. It is printed 
by gravure also without trouble. 
Saran-coated Cellophane possesses 
the same good printing quality. 


Polyethylene 
This plastic is an ideal packaging 
material for frozen foods. Gravure, 
silk screen and letterpress have 
been used and lithographic decals 
are successfully applied. 


Vinyls 


The vinyl plastics are printed and 
silk screened in various forms, thin 
flexible film, as a fabric coating 
laminated on book covers, sheeting, 
and in rigid sheets. Vinylite film is 
from 4 to 8 mils thick. This calen- 
dered, flexible film is widely used 
in making aprons, shower curtains, 
table covers and so on. Flexible 
sheeting, twelve mils and over in 
caliper, is used for luggage, uphol- 
stering, wall paneling and so on. 


@ Second of the two-part article 
by the popular editor of Press- 
room department. In the previ- 
ous issue Mr. St. John discussed 
inks to be used on newer plastics 
and the outstanding qualities 
of the various plastic materials 


The various forms of vinylite films 
and sheeting may be embossed. 
When the embossing is blind, the 
low spots may be colored by the 
knifing process, high ones by roller 
coating. Soup coating and topping 
are means of coloring flat sheets. 

Rigid vinyl sheets found wide use 
during the war because of their 
dimensional stability, permanent 
levelness and chemical inertness. 
Two kinds of work were common, 
one requiring an overlay for protec- 
tion of the printing while the other 
did not. The overlay might be a 
lamination or an over-lacquer, and 
these methods are still employed. 
Another and better method is to 
print on dull or mat vinylite for 
easier printing and over-laminate 
with clear vinylite, the hot press 
giving a high polish or gloss in the 
same operation. Successful cold lami- 
nation is also possible. 

More than ten million yards of 
vinylite film is printed annually, 
and single orders for a million 
pieces of the rigid sheeting for cal- 
endars are common. 


Inks for Plastics Are Unique 


By using special inks, warming 
the plastic just before printing and 
directing the infrared rays on the 
printed sheets after printing while 
the sheets are traveling on a con- 
veyor or shorter form of extension 
delayed delivery, the production of 
printed plastics may soon be stand- 
ardized much like printing on paper. 

The modern inks for printing, 
including the silk-screen colors, are 
unique. Regular inks and silk-screen 
colors for application on paper, 
glass, metals, wood and so on, are 
adhered or bonded to the material, 
but inks for plastics are amalga- 
mated with the plastic and become 
a permanent integral part of it. 

Silk screen at first was the favor- 
ite method of decorating cast and 
molded newer plastics in the thicker 
sheets and in other forms. Regular 
silk-screen colors were tried at first 
and protected with a sealing mate- 
rial overlayed in a second applica- 
tion. The seal was permanent, but 
the surface of the plastic was al- 
tered. Next, surface coatings of the 
nitrocellulose lacquers were applied 
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over the entire face of the plastic, 
image and blanks both, but the en- 
tire surface proved to be subject to 
exudation of the plasticizer. In the 
end, a special cellulose acetate lac- 
quer was formulated which was 
sprayed over the image and made it 
exempt from the action of the mi- 
gratory plasticizer. Next, the quali- 
ties of this spray were combined 
with silk-screen colors to yield spe- 
cial silk-screen colors for plastics 
which amalgamated with the plas- 
tics and required no protective coat- 
ing since they sank into the plastic 
as if inlaid and showed no sign 
of the familiar raised or embossed 
image peculiar to silk-screen color 
images on hard surfaces especially. 

These new colors set in ten sec- 
onds and were dry in ten minutes 
without forced drying, after which 
they were irremovable without re- 
moving the plastic covered. These 
new colors are thinned down for 
spraying, and are increased in vis- 
cosity for use as printing inks. 

These new inks for plastics amal- 
gamate with or without forced dry- 
ing, but heat and, in some cases, 
delayed delivery of the sheet on the 
pile, are employed as preventives of 
offset when heavy sheets of plastic 
are to be printed. New inks work on 
both mat and polished plastics. 

All of the plastics except the phe- 
nolics, which are decorated after the 
manner of glass and metals, require 
the types of ink above, and each dif- 
ferent division of plastics requires 
an ink based on the kind of plastic 
being printed for best results with- 
out requiring a second operation ex- 
cept when hot pressing mat plastic 
prints for glossy finish, protecting 
image against abrasion, and so on. 


EFFICIENT WORK FLOW IN A ONE-STORY BUILDING 
FEATURE OF MODERN NEW PLANT ON LONG ISLAND 


e@ FIFTY MILES out from New York 
City in suburban Long Island at 
Mineola, is located the new plant of 
the United States Printing & Litho- 
graph Company. Intended to replace 
the Brooklyn quarters of the com- 
pany, the one-floor, modern building 
was completed some months ago, 
and since then has been undergoing 
the moving and new equipment in- 
stallation process. 

The plant represents careful plan- 
ning for efficiency in work-flow and 
operating techniques, with the litho- 
graphed production of cartons, la- 
bels, envelopes, wrappers, posters, 
calendars, and advertising material 
particularly in mind, plus some juve- 
nile book and magazine jobs. It is 
geared for large scale handling from 
camera and platemaking on through 
the creasing, cutting, and boxing. It 
does not handle composition, or pam- 
phlet or book binding. 

Physical layout, in terms of pro- 
duction flow, takes roughly the form 
of a “U.” The “open” end consists of 
the loading platform, where there is 
a railroad siding that can accommo- 
date five freight cars, and a truck 
bay large enough for four trailer 
trucks. One side of the “U” is the 
pressroom, the other the offices, with 
the platemaking departments occu- 
pying the “curve” end. Cutting, 
creasing and boxing operations take 
place in the center, with direct ac- 
cess for delivery to the loading plat- 





W. H. Walters, above, is the president of the 
United States Printing and Lithograph Company 


form. Thus the paper stock moves 
into the pressroom from one end, and 
the plates come in from the other. 


’ Jobs coming off the presses can be 


routed directly through huge doors 
to the proper machines for finishing. 
The over-all layout prevents the dif- 
ferent lines of flow from crossing 
each other. 

The pressroom, a long, straight- 
line room, has been air conditioned 
and humidified to set degrees. Paper 


Carefully planned for the utmost efficiency in work flow and operating techniques is this new 
modern one-story Long Island plant of United States Printing and Lithograph Company at Mineol 
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stock pauses in a conditioning room 
between the pressroom and the load- 
ing platform, where it is kept under 
the same temperature and humidity 
as the pressroom before it is put in 
work. The presses are four-color and 
two-color 52 by 76 Miehles. As the 
adjuncts to the press department, 
there are a varnisher and a bronzer. 


e “THE PIONEER DAYS OF MONO- 
TYPE Composing Machines” is the 
title given an attractively designed 
brochure privately printed for dis- 
tribution as a souvenir at the Jubi- 
lee Dinner of the Monotype Corpo- 
ration Limited, London, England, 
attended by 1,300 staff members and 
pensioners of the company. The bro- 
chure gives an exceedingly interest- 
ing account of the early days of the 
composing machines, emphasis, of 
course, being upon the Monotype. 

The major portion of the material 
is drawn from early pages of THE 
INLAND PRINTER—back in the year 
1899, which, as said in the opening 
paragraph, was “one of the decisive 
years in the early history of type 
composing machines.” The machines 
described in those early pages went 
back to the first experimental type- 
setting machine of William Church, 
built in 1822. 

No less than thirty-two compos- 
ing machines, it was stated in those 
early INLAND PRINTER articles, had 
come prominently before the public, 
“including the has-been’s, the is’s, 
and the would-be’s.” Thirteen or 
fourteen composing machines were 
things of the past, seven or eight 
were to be reckoned with in the pres- 
ent, and another fourteen or fifteen 
were then looming up in the fore- 
seeable future, apart from some 200 
sets of patents for typesetting 
machines “which would never exist 
except on paper.” 

“With the Unitype, Dow, Empire, 
Macmillan, Johnson, Lanston, Good- 
son, and a few other typesetting 
machines which are now on the eve 
of being placed on the market, there 
promises to be a merry time in this 
new industry,” wrote THE INLAND 
PRINTER in January of 1899. “Com- 
petition being the life of business,” 
it also stated, “the Mergenthaler 
Company may experience an unus- 
ual state of affairs before many 
months elapse.” 

The machines thus spoken of were 
roughly divided into two classes, 
“hot” or “cold,” in reference to 
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The camera department includes 
a large Rutherford camera, and a 
Rutherford step-and-repeat machine 
that takes the 76-inch plates. Plate- 
making, finishing, etching, opaqu- 
ing, and retouching departments are 
extensive in scope, equipped with 
the most modern machines and de- 
vices. Gluers, cutters, creasers and 


NOTES ON THE BIRTH 
OF A GREAT MACHINE 


whether they dealt with ready-made 
type—setting it, or justifying it, or 
distributing it—or used the molten 
metal to cast new printing surfaces. 

The first truly successful “hot” 
machine, of course, was Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler’s Linotype, the first pat- 
ents for which were issued in 1874, 
though it was not until between 1881 
and 1891 that it actually emerged as 
a practical and revolutionary inven- 
tion, and the printing world was 
forced to realize and acknowledge, 
though slowly at first, that a new 
day had dawned in the procedure of 
composing type. 

Through this period Tolbert Lan- 
ston had been working out his ideas 
for a machine that would set justi- 
fied lines of single type. Patents on 
his earliest models were secured in 
1887. The first formal announcement 
and description of a new Monotype 
machine, however, appeared in 1891 
in the Philadelphia Paper and Press. 
In January, 1892, the British & 
Colonial Stationer & Printer ran a 
front-page article describing and 
illustrating Lanston’s machine. The 
model then pictured and described 
was placed on exhibition, in actual 
operation setting type, during the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago in 1893. Some years were to 
pass before the machine was consid- 
ered beyond the experimental stage. 

It was in 1891, after the first for- 
mal announcement and description 
of the Monotype had appeared, that 
Lanston’s work was brought to the 
attention of J. Maury Dove, then a 
wholesale coal merchant and hotel 
owner of Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Dove immediately became interested 
and agreed to take on the presi- 
dency, for a period of six months, 
“until some better man could be 
found,” of the new company then in 
the process of organization. The six 
months started in 1891 extended 
over years to 1924, when J. Maury 
Dove died at the age of sixty-nine. 
During all those years, it is said, Mr. 
Dove never allowed himself a holi- 
day, and it was due to his unceasing 


scorers, envelope folders, and boxing 
machines complete equipment of the 
new plant on Long Island. 

The building is of concrete and 
brick, with fluorescent lighting, the 
office furnished and laid out in mod- 
ern fashion. Outside, there is ample 
surrounding space, landscaped, and 
with a car parking area. 


efforts that the Lanston Monotype 
machine passed from the experi- 
mental stages to become a practical, 
successful type-composing machine. 

Meanwhile, British interests were 
aroused and the development of the 
Monotype was watched closely. In 
1897, on June 12, a technical com- 
mittee of three met to inspect and 
test a Monotype machine that had 
been sent over from America. Soon 
after, a syndicate was formed to 
purchase rights to the patents. In 
December of that same year the 
Lanston Monotype Corporation was 
formed under the chairmanship of 
Lord Dunraven. Experimental work 
on the machine was still in process, 
so the British group held back, 
awaiting the arrival of the first of 
the redesigned machines. Plans were 
laid, however, for a factory which 
would from the start be capable of 
making any tests, adjustments, or 
repairs after the machines arrived, 
also for manufacturing all supplies, 
and eventually making the entire 
machines in England. 

It was not until 1899 that the Brit- 
ish corporation actually got its start. 
Early in that year F. H. Pierpont 
resigned from the Typograph Com- 
pany in Germany and joined the 
British company as works manager 
in charge of technical production. 
Two brothers, William and Frank 
Demming, became associated with 
Mr. Pierpont as his right-hand men. 
Land was purchased, two large fac- 
tory buildings were started, and the 
British Monotype Company finally 
got under way. The company name 
was changed in 1931. 

It was this start of the British cor- 
poration in 1899, and its subsequent 
growth that was commemorated at 
the Jubilee Dinner of the Monotype 
Corporation Limited, held in Brigh- 
ton on May 13, 1949. “Hosts” were 
the directors of the Monotype Cor- 
poration Limited: Sir R. Geoffrey 
Ellis, chairman; Lord Ramsden, 
deputy chairman; The Rt. Hon. Har- 
old Macmillan; Sir George S. Harvie 
Watt; Spencer Wills; H. L. Buckle. 
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The editor of this department welcomes proofreading questions to be answered in this column, but personal replies cannot be made by mail 








HYPHEN RIGHT OR WRONG 

A well-known magazine uses “ex- 
serviceman” and “nonveteran” in the 
same caption. Yet it appears that the 
latter needs a hyphen for the same 
reason that the former does: because 
the prefix is accented equally as much 
as the accented syllable in the word. 

In all the confusion about hyphens, 
I wonder if it wouldn’t help to place 
more emphasis on that rule. I would 
say it like this: Use a hyphen after a 
prefix if the prefix receives equal stress 
in pronunciation; write solid if there 
is only one major accent. Then, in the 
writer’s uncertainty about when to use 
a hyphen with pro, non, anti, and other 
common prefixes that are used both 
ways, he could simply determine it by 
pronouncing the word in the ordinary 
(and correct, of course) way. 

Or would that require using too 
many hyphens.? 

Surely, though, someone should do 
something to avert such atrocities as 
“costar” and “readding.” 

The magazine probably would jus- 
tify itself by saying that ex takes a 
hyphen, non joins a word, which is 
“correct” however silly. Our favor- 
ite rule on the matter: Use a hyphen 
wherever one aids quick comprehen- 
sion—certainly with something like 
readding. 

We talk to ourselves too much as 
is without taking up pronouncing 
every dubious hyphenation aloud, 
but perhaps it is safe practice for 
you. It’s a bad habit, you know, with 
dreadful consequences. 


$1 MILLION & $1.00 

What are your sentiments regarding 
$1 million? 

Regardless of the fact that it’s a 
tricky little expedient, we don’t like 
it. We read it as “one-dollar million” 
and then revise to ‘one million dol- 
lars.”’ Slows us up no end. 

At the risk of appearing reaction- 
ary—which nobody who is anybody 
this season isn’t—we will stick to 
$1,000,000. 

One can carry this thing too far. 
We know a man to whom $1.00 is 
not “one dollar”— it’s one dollar and 
no cents. He wants it $1. Perhaps 
too much concern with picayunish 
matters accounts for the fact that 
he deals in such small sums. 





TWO WORDS 

For some time we have been arguing 
about this sometime: “Mr. Jones, who 
has been in our employ for sometime, 
has resigned.” Would you please settle 
this once and for all, so we can get on 
with weightier matters? 

It should be some time, of course, 
some obviously being an adjective 
modifying time. If you say, “Come 
see me sometime,” then you have an 
adverb which is a different matter. 

There’s no material for a debate 
here—let’s all go back to work. 
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Is there a condensed book on common 
errors in grammar? 

There are many condensed books 
on the common errors, but they are 
dangerous, as condensation is al- 
most always made by omitting es- 
sential and very important details. 
One such book is full of directions 
such as “Prefer church to sanctu- 
ary,” with nothing more about the 
words, while in fact “church” is the 
right word for its own proper mean- 
ings, and “sanctuary” for its, and 
neither should be used where the 
other is right. 

Some common errors never get 
into the books, and here is one of 
them in this sentence, from a paper 
by a missionary: “That slavery yet 
exists in Africa to an alarming ex- 
tent is a question of which there can 
be no possible doubt.” If there is no 
possible doubt the thing cannot be a 
question; yet it is not at all uncom- 
mon to see the word “question” so 
used. When a proofreader is allowed 
to correct wrong uses of words— 
which is not always—this is one of 
the errors that he will do well to 
change.—F’. Horace Teall 





WHY, OH WHY? 

Why do we use Roman architecture 
when it’s roman and italic type? And 
what about Arabic numerals? 

We’d rather wrestle with When? 
questions than Why? queries. Who 
knows the why of some matters of 
style? The Chicago Manual of Style 
uses Roman numerals, roman type. 
Webster gives Arabic numerals, Ro- 
man type and numerals but says 
that it’s usually italic type. 

We know that the cap is usually 
lowered when proper nouns and de- 
rivatives of same take on special- 
ized meaning (even Cellophane, we 
understand, is now properly cello- 
phane). Are Roman numerals less 
specialized than roman type? Who 
decides the date when a “specialized 
meaning” goes into effect? 

So adopt your style and stick to it 
—not for eons but just as long as 
feasible. (It’s about time roman nu- 
merals graduated.) Be consistent 
with this inconsistency. 

But “Why?” the man asks. We 
don’t know why. 


TWO ARE—ONE IS 

We had to set up some legal copy 
which contained the following sen- 
tence: “Enclosed (is, are) original and 
copy of pleading in the Smith-Jones 
case.” What is the way out of a diffi- 
culty like that? 

Original and copy are a couple of 
things. Try diagraming a sentence 
when it troubles you. Your subject in 
this case is two co-ordinate nouns, 
requiring a plural verb. Pleading 
might be regarded as the subject, but 
original and copy appear to be most 
important. 


MILKS—GOAT AND OTHERWISE 
Since my own work is preparation 
of manuscripts presenting the results 
of research in the medical sciences, I 
encounter numerous strange charac- 
ters (type) and combinations of words. 
Then, too, the foibles of the illiterate 
literati are many. Sometime you might 
try kicking around the singular vs. 
plural, singular vs. collective, noun vs. 


adjective possibilities in the following: 


“Component fatty acids of early and 
mature human milk fat,” “distribution 
of nitrogen and protein amino acids in 
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human and in cow’s milk,” “the caseins 
of cow’s milk and human milk,” “vita- 
min E content of human milk and cow 
milk.” 

So, should we say: “The composition 
of human milk, cow milk, and goat 


milk,” or “. . . human, cow and goat 
milks,” or “. . . humans’, cows’ and 
goats’ milk,” or, if only one each, “...a 


woman’s, a cow’s and a goat’s milks,” 
or “women’s, cows’ and goats’ milks”? 

Of course, human is an adjective and 
should never be used as a noun but it 
is found in surprisingly good company. 
With the above try adding the word 
“early” to apply to all three milks in 
either singular or plural. Then, for 
more fun, take “milk fat” instead of 
“milk” and watch the gremlins come 
out. 

Also, in the books little reference is 
made to using a singular or plural to 
clarify your meaning. With datum be- 
coming obsolete, use of a singular verb 
with data (collective) may simplify the 
meaning. Likewise, “The vitamin A 
and B content of milk” means the con- 
tent of A plus B, whereas “contents” 
means the content of each separately. 

Every profession has problems 
peculiar to it. You are welcome to 
your milks, a liquor for which our 
passion has long since been spent 
(we mean we don’t like it—human, 
cow, or goat). The imparting of 
scientifically exact, lucid informa- 
tion should go hand in hand with 
grammar. As you jolly well know, 
such is not always the case; gram- 
mar strews hazards along the way. 
If you can’t always be correct, at 
least be consistent. We don’t like, 
for example, human and cow’s milk. 
We'll take a short beer. 


DO YOU SAY CHARTA? 

Please—would you tell us the proper 
way to spell and pronounce Magna 
Charta (the 1215 one)? 

We have no quarrel with Webster 
on this: Magna Charta, pronounced 
kar-ta. (It isn’t a thing you pro- 
nounce frequently, is it? It’s never 
mentioned in our circles.) As Fow- 
ler says, “spelling it charta and call- 
ing it karta is hard on the common 
man. But outside of histories and 
lecture-rooms the spelling and pro- 
nunciation charta will take a good 
deal of killing yet.” 


IT’S A BRIGHT CHILD 

“How is it, if children do not learn 
to recognize words as a result of fre- 
quently seeing them written down, 
that a child from Yorkshire when it 
sees the word ‘Slaithwaite’ knows 
that the place is called ‘Slowit’? He 
knows that because of the way in 
which the word is written.” From 
the official report of debate on a 
spelling reform bill in the British 
House of Commons. 
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THOMAS’S ASSES’‘S HARNESSES 
To whomever (or whoever) gives a 
darn: 

If half a century ago the Proofroom 
spelled contiguous as “continguous” 
and sibilants as “silibants” . .. how the 
hell can today’s copywriter accept its 
old 1889 authority on possessives’s 
correctness? 

Suppose this happened ... before the 
automobile: Thomas had two donkeys. 
Thomas lost the asses’s harnesses. He 
couldn’t even find the harnesses’s bits. 

Thomas’s asses’s harnesses’s losses 
sure caused a lot of trouble at the Kan- 
sas’s Express’s shop when he placed 
the loss’s notice in the Lost and Found. 

So... my typesetter will continue to 
name our bread, “Helms Bread,” and 
our President will continue to sit be- 
hind Mr. Helms’ desk and supervise the 
operations of the Helms Bakeries’ 
plants. 

O.K.? 

Okay! But go away—you’re dis- 
rupting the joint. Even the editor 
(JLF) was laughing, which ain’t 
fitten. 

We categorically deny the 1889 ac- 
cusation. We’re as fresh as Helms’s 
tomorrow’s bread. (If you are argu- 
ing with “Half a Century Ago in the 
Proofrom,” those items, as was, are 
offered for historic interest only.) 


NOT YESTERDAY OR TOMORROW 

Today, in an otherwise impeccable 
publication, I saw today wearing a 
hyphen: to-day. Shocking no end, eh 
what? Where would such a little mon- 
ster come from? 

Although we resent his concluding 
remark, we turn your question over 
to H. W. Fowler (Modern English 
Usage): 

“Today, tomorrow, tonight. The 
lingering of the hyphen, which is 
still usual after the to of these 
words, is a very singular piece of 
conservatism; it helps no-one to pro- 
nounce, it distinguishes between no 
words that without it might be con- 


fused, &, as the to retains no vestige 
of its original meaning, a reminder 
that the words are compounds is 
useless. Moreover, it is probably 
true that few people in writing ever 
dream of inserting the hyphen, its 
omission being corrected every time 
by those who profess the mystery of 
printing.” 


GOING BUT... 

We have been applying the rule that 
“cannot help but” is a confusion of the 
two constructions “can but” and “can- 
not help.” In other words, we may say: 
“T cannot help going.” “I cannot but 
go.” “I can but go.” But not “I cannot 
help but go.” 

Sounds as though no one really 
wanted to go to that party—such a 
negative bunch of words! 

Your rule seems practical to us. 
Incidentally, did you ever hear any- 
one say “cannot but go”? “Can but” 
and “cannot but” give a stilted effect 
even in writing. Actually one would 
say “I gotta go—can’t get out of this 
thing.” 


A PHAT PHORM 

Recently I used the word “phat” 
when writing instructions for handling 
a type form. Our apprentice asked me 
what was meant. I told him to consult 
the dictionary. He didn’t find the word; 
neither did I. Perhaps you can en- 
lighten me as to the authority for this 
word which I know has been used in 
composing rooms for the last fifty 
years. 

Phat is just a phancy way of spell- 
ing fat. Porte’s dictionary of print- 
ing terms defines a fat form as one 
standing or partly standing, or con- 
taining many plates, blank spaces or 
lines, and therefore yielding a good 
profit to the printer if he charges 
the full rate for it, and good wages 
to the compositor doing piecework. 
Sounds logical, doesn’t it? Used to 
be called “vantage’”—sometimes now 
called “pick-up.” 








No printer has escaped typograph- 
ical and other errors of omission, 
commission, and ignorance. Not all 
printers, however, have had the 
whimsy and charm of Benjamin 
Franklin, who recognized his falli- 
bility and saw the humor of the 
matter. Note the following as John 
Clyde Oswald tells the story in 
Benjamin Franklin, Printer: 

“In my last, a few faults escaped ; 
some belong to the author, but most 
to the printer. Let each take his 
share of the blame, confess, and 


c ypographical SY ror ' 


amend for the future. Printers in- 
deed should be very careful how 
they omit a figure or letter, for by 
such means sometimes a terrible al- 
teration is made in the sense. I have 
heard, that once in a new edition of 
the Common Prayer, the following 
sentence, ‘We shall all be changed 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an 
eye,’ by the omission of a single let- 
ter became, ‘We shall all be hanged 
in a moment,’ etc., to the surprise of 
the congregation it was read to.”— 
David T. Armstrong. 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


Mark for this department 

items on which you wish criticism. 
Send in flat package, not rolled. 
We regret that personal replies 
cannot be made by mail 


HJALMAR ERICKSON, of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota.—You do fine work. In every 
case where you have submitted jobs done 
by others and from which copies you 
worked, in your handling marked im- 
provement is evident. The announce- 
ment of the mid-winter rally of the 
Luther League is the outstanding piece. 

SUPERIOR TYPE, St. Louis, Missouri.— 
We applaud “Typonyms,” your monthly 
magazine of four pages as a rule. It is 
smartly modern insofar as both type and 
layout are concerned. The alphabet 
showings as well as examples of dis- § 
play should prove extremely helpful. 
Presswork is on a par with typog- 
raphy and design. 

COLORTONE PREss, of Washington, 
D. C.—The specimens you submit 
are of top grade, both interesting 
and impressive, and use of stylish 
up-to-date type faces is consistent. 
Space doesn’t permit enumerating 
the numerous good qualities and ad- 
verse criticism is called for on but 
one detail: The green second color 
on your letterhead is too weak in 
tone value (contrast with the white 
paper) for the line of type at the 
bottom of the design. Presswork is 
excellent. Congratulations. 

HowarpD MASssMAN, Dayton, Ohio. 
—Congratulations on the neat and 
convenient program folder of the 
Vocational Education Conference of 
May 6. Your idea of having it serve 
as a lapel pocket card for identifica- 
tion (badge, in fact) is an excellent 
one. This is accomplished by print- 
ing suitable copy at top of fourth 
page, “My Name is” and “My place 
of employment is,” each line being 
followed by a ruled line for filling in 
the name and connection. The idea 
could well be used by a great many 
other readers of Specimen Review. 

GREYVAN LINES, INCORPORATED.— 
Your newest series of twelve lami- 
nated blotters in four colors is as 
effective as it is colorful. The hu- 
morous cartoons and copy on “Time 
to Move!” tie in with the different 
months of the year. The modified 
teardrop design which appears on 
the sides of your company’s vans 
shown in the lower right corner is 
effectively used as a major design 
element for the blotters. Each 
monthly calendar is placed in the 
upper right corner. This is an ex- 
cellent all-around job! 

SCHNEIDEREITH AND SONS, Balti- 
timore, Maryland.—‘“Performance 


is better than promise” represents the 
best in craftsmanship from the full- 
color facsimiles of catalog and book 
covers set on an angle across the pages 
to the very Kromekote paper and white 
plastic binding. The testimonials re- 
printed opposite each cover reproduced 
reveal excellent typography and press- 
work as well as their messages. You 
are to be congratulated both for your 
superior brochure and for your hun- 
dredth year in business. 





CoLMAR PREss, Wollaston, Massachu- 
setts.— We see a lot of printing, but very 
little of the general run of small com- 
mercial forms—letterheads, cards, and 
the like—which equals the all-around 
merit of yours. Every feature bears the 
stamp of expert craftsmanship. We 
would be getting in over our heads with 
any attempt at describing the notable 
features of the outstanding items but 
just between the two of us (which will 
be “Greek” to others) we particularly 
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LeRoy Barfuss and Gazette Printing Company, Limited, of Montreal, Quebec, combined to produce the 
above cover. Original, in brown and black on white coated stock, illustrates craftsmanship of distinction 
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to attend the opening of an exhibition 





Printing for Commerce 





The Hoflund-Schmidt Typographic Service and 

the American Institute of Graphic Arts 

cordially invites you and your guests to the opening 

of an exhibition “Printing for Commerce,” a selection of 


outstanding examples of commercial printing, 


Wednesday, July 20, 1949 


7:00 to 10:00 p.m. at the Chamber of Commerce, 
1726 Champa Street, Sixth Floor, Denver 

The exhibition will be open weekdays (including 
Saturdays, 9:00 to 11:30) from July 21, through 
August 26, 10:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 








Folder spread from Hoflund & Schmidt, Denver, original being in deep red and gray. Italic on left is continuation of line of copy appearing on first page 


like the Brookwoods letterhead, title 
page of the King Joy menu, and the half- 
dozen of your own forms all of which 
have that desirable quality of common 
features family resemblance. Seeing this 
trade-mark quality repeated in the dif- 
ferent forms makes the impression on 
customers proportionately greater. 
THE JACKSON PRESS, of London, Eng- 
land.—F rankly, we consider your “New 
Look” printing letterhead quite unpleas- 
ing. Layout of the kind with lines at 
inconsistent, sharp angles emulates a 
style once called “modern” but more 
appropriately as “dizzy.” The effect is 
confusing, the copy difficult to grasp. 
The letters “J” and “P” arranged with 
one vertical and the other horizontal to 
suggest an ornament are not quickly 
recognized as the initial letters of your 
name and are an inartistic shape as ar- 
ranged together so as an ornament they 
are not good. The feature of interest is 
the short narrow column in the lower 


left-hand corner titled “News Column” 
where some item of interest is put with 
each new printing of your heading which 
we assume is frequently done. 

HERBERT W. SIMPSON, of Evansville, 
Indiana.—As usual your direct mail ad- 
vertising most recently submitted rates 
with the best. The “Proof of the Print- 
ing is in the Reading” folder is featured 
(aside from the usual fine typography) 
by cartoons of the simplest form show- 
ing readers in rows avidly reading fold- 
ers. They are so simple: ovals with lines 
suggesting eyes, nose and mouth above 
simple rectangles indicating what is be- 
ing read, with three crude-like lines sug- 
gesting fingers of board holding direct 
mail piece. That a skilled artist can 
illustrate much by a few very simple 
lines is most capably demonstrated by 
these simple lively sketches. As a band 
across the bottom of the companion en- 
velope the little characters are highly 
interesting and attention-getting. 


GRANITE STATE PRESS, Manchester, 
New Hampshire.—The specimens you 
submit, for the most part letterheads, 
are of a very good grade. Though they 
lack anything like glamour and follow 
general practice in layout and typog- 
raphy there is nothing wrong insofar 
as craftsmanship is_ concerned to call 
for adverse criticism. A bit of color 
would be a great help in the case of 
several but the customer made the deci- 
sion in this respect since, we feel, he 
expressed himself on the subject of the 
price he was willing, or felt he was 
able, to pay. We note combination of 
thick copperplate Gothic and a delicate 
curved italic in a few items. The con- 
trast of the severe and sturdy style 
with the delicate graceful form of the 
italic so different means a lack of qual- 
ities in common which makes use of the 
pair together inadvisable. Otherwise, 
the lot is very presentable—certainly 
they are above ordinary standards. 























He who has imagination 


without knowledge, has wings 


and no feet...souserr 








Orange and black on the white cover of French-fold brochure 
advertising direct mail and the Jensen Printing Company 
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Brown and black on the white cover of French-fold booklet created by Vision- 
eering, Incorporated. Typography by the Hoflund-Schmidt Typographic Service 
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DRURY PRINTING COMPANY, of 
Dayton, Ohio.—Congratulations 
on the annual report brochure of 
Dayton Power & Light Company. 
It is a fine, impressive brochure 
in all respects, your own fine off- 
set presswork being matched by 
the efforts of artist and designer 
and by Craftsman Type on the 
typography. Pictures featuring 
front and back covers are of in- 
teresting technique and of a sec- 
tional nature, each section illus- 
trating some phase of company’s 
service. These are printed in a 
deep red and a rather strong 





Celebrating . \.) years 











UNION BANK 
& TRUST CO. 
of Los Angeles 











Unusual and striking 4- by 9-inch booklet cover 
produced for bank by Milton Weinberg Adver- 
tising Company, also of Los Angeles. The original 
is in black and red on heavy white antique paper 


green-olive. Title on front in two 
lines of extra bold sans serif ap- 
pears in black between two rows 
of illustration above and one be- 
low. Particularly striking are 
those utilizing all-over reverse 
plates which make them appear 
printed in black and white on 
green paper like that for cover 
illustrations. Heads for all these 
pages are on reverse color bands 
in black, letters of course show- 
ing white. Graphs which abound 
are striking and revealing, heads 
being also in reverse plates in 
black. The brochure represents a 
remarkable example of homo- 
geneousness and has that differ- 


ent as well as consistent look 
which means distinction. 
GEORGE R. ESBENSEN, Denver, 
Colorado.—We regret delay in 
considering the two announce- 
ments of Urrows you sent which 
were inadvertently misfiled. One 
(A) is a typical modern layout 
and decidely modern in both type 
used and layout, the vertical axis 
characterizing the front of the 
folder. The other (B), set ina 
formal way and in a type simu- 
lating a characteristic copper- 
plate engraved style, is as de- 
cidedly conventional. Chief merit 
of both is the gray stock used 
which is featured by a pica- 
wide vertical band of darker 
gray along deckled right-hand 
side. Obviously “A” will com- 
pel attention due to dynamic 
layout and strong emphasis. 
Largest display is given the 
word “announces,” the merit 
of which handling being ques- 
tionable. Perhaps, since the 
line “Mr. Henry H. Urrows” 
in Bank Script is relatively 
large, this may justify pre- 
dominance of “announces.” 
Even so, what about setting 
that word also in script in 
present position of the large 
word in extra condensed sans 
caps; the type, all of it as ar- 
ranged, somewhat higher on 
the page? Present position, 
however, is all right. The con- 
servative set-up is dull look- 
ing, uninteresting, not as easy 
to read. Well, you asked 
which we consider the better. 
The answer is “A,” the mod- 
ern layout. Now, which one of 
the announcements is yours? 
Let us know. 

MEAKER, THE PRINTER, of 
Phoenix, Arizona.—You are 
to be congratulated on the ap- 
pearance of the 9- by 12-inch 
paper-covered booklet—with 
loose-leaf binding just the 
same—for the Valley Lumber 
Company. The cover design is 
striking with background for 
a space at left in black then 
red the rest of the way. Let- 
tering is reverse color (white) 
in case of title across top on 
black and is highlighted and 

given the effect of third dimen- 
sion with white stock showing. 
Illustrated are sketch of ranch 
type house at end of what ap- 
pears like roll of paper (plans), 
a compass near top straddling 
the roll and yellow T-square out- 
lined with black near bottom. In- 
side pages are selected from a 
stock perhaps of a greater num- 
ber than used in the booklet sent 
us for filling out forms which 
apply to a particular job of con- 
struction being quoted on and, 
incidentally, the name of the 
probable customer is given in 
the space provided by an easel- 
shaped white area near top of 
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This house organ cover is given a repeat performance because 
make-up man spotted it wrong last month, “centered” instead of 
in corner of page as shown above. Compare the two for lesson 
on location. Of course, Phil Mann squirmed over previous showing 





HOLIDAYS 
AHEAD 
AT THE 
EVANSVILLE 
COUNTRY 
CLUB 








JULY 1-4 
Don’t plan your 
activities for this 
holiday week end 
until you have 
read about the 
program of events 
arranged for you 
at your 


Country Club 











This cover from Herbert W. Simpson, Evansville, Indiana, also 
features shaped panels and reverses. Original second color, yellow 
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is still practiced by 
stonecutters in a 244-year- 
old shop in fashionable 
Newport, Rhode Island 


HE ART OF CHISELING ON STONE, 
man’s earliest method of recording his 
thoughts and acts for future genera- 
tions, enjoys a thriving existence to- 
day within a few minutes’ drive of 
one of the world’s most fashionable 
residential centers. 

In a little shop on Thames Street, at 
the edge of the business district in Newport, Rhode 
Island, John Howard Benson and his assistants cut 
inscriptions on marble plaques and monuments by the 
same methods, and with the same kind of tools, used 
by the stonecutters of 5,000 years ago. 

Hand-cut inscriptions costing as much as $7,000 
have been shipped by Benson to clients all over 
America. From many art centers in America, students 
of lettering, as well as bibliophil ypograpt 
have come to Newport to watch Benson at work in a 
two-story shop founded by an English stonecutter 244 
years ago. 











mond with lines of just about perfect 
length and with just about the ideal 
amount of space between lines, creates 
an effect which represents an urgent 
invitation to read. With text on an 
antique (but not soft) paper, and the 
required amount of ink carried, one 
might say the invitation is very warm 
indeed. Inserts on coated paper intro- 
duced here and there and in both mono- 
chrome and color process are perfect, 
if there be perfect work, and here the 
photoengraver shares in the glory of 
real achievement. You could not have 
accomplished what you did without his 
skilled co-operation. Other items, while 
less glamorous and de luxe, are in their 
way of equal excellence, craftsmanship 
being measurably superior to what is 
usual for work of the kind. 

JOHNSON & PRINCE, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.—Your promotion folder 
“Thank You, Mr. Ellwood” is indeed 
very impressive with the copy, layout, 
typography, and offset presswork all 
being excellent. Near the center of the 
first page an open panel in the orange 


Some of the finest stone lettering to be seen any- 
where exists in Newport. The 18th Century stone- 


cutters who came here from Eneland were master Original cover in black and brown on white 











The original effected brown under-printing art 


front cover. Loose-leaf binding is the 
low-priced but perfectly adequate kind 
where there’s a soft pliable metal band 
at front and back, leaves being held to- 
gether by strips of same metal passing 
through punched holes and then held 
together by fiat, sliding collar. Here’s 
a job for which there’s a buyer waiting 
in practically every town in the coun- 
try. Presswork is excellent. 

BELDING & MANSELL, LIMITED, of 
London, England.—We are indeed in- 
terested in receiving examples of your 
work, especially since they are of such 
fine quality as those you submit. In- 
deed, all-around craftsmanship is such 
that we are benefited more than you 
because you leave us no opportunity 
for constructive adverse criticism. The 
excellence of your publication ‘“For- 
ward” all around is such that we sug- 
gest a page larger than yours of 4% 
by 6% inches to heighten that excel- 
lence, a format more in keeping with 
the great work represented in its pro- 
duction. Typography, of text in Gara- 
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Device and border from Velleius Paterculus’ History of Rome 
printed by Johann Froben at Basle in 1520 
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over-all background, which fades 
away in tone, and which is off- 
the-horizontal contains facsimile 
of a highly complimentary letter 
from Mr. Ellwood. Quoted title 
in Brush appears above while 
below there’s a large outlined 
arrow of thick lines with white 
inside like panel for letter. With- 
in panel at left small picture of 
your trade character—a messen- 
ger boy carrying orange letters 
“J” and “P” precedes in type 
“too, is proud of this production.” 
Page 2 bears large halftone of 
cover and a spread of the book 
which so pleased the customer, 
this in black with the orange 
background fading away. This 
is followed on page 3 by promo- 
tion copy where we note with in- 
terest your trade name spelling 
out phonetically the initials in 
short “Jaypee.” We would pre- 
fer the text of this page in some- 
thing besides the typewriter face. 
Final page is quite clever. Here 
the company cartoon character 
precedes copy “present 5-M serv- 
ice, plus!” Multigraphing, mul- 
tilithing, mimeographing, multi- 
printing, and mailing are the 
five M’s; co-operation and Vari- 
typing are the “plus” features. 
Multiprinting, we note, is “a sim- 
plified printing process that ad- 
vantageously may be used for 
such purposes as imprinting ad- 
vertising literature and the pro- 
duction of simple printed forms.” 
This page is particularly well ar- 
ranged and displayed. As we 
have intimated, it’s good work as 
advertising as it is from the 
standpoint of production. 

J. B. CoyYLe, of Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania.—We are glad to 
see the specimens done under 
your direction by pupils in the 
printing department of the high 
school there. For the most part 
booklets, pages of text as a rule 
surpass covers although the cov- 
ers are impressive in design 
as printed from hand-cut rubber 
or linoleum plates. The weak 
feature on these covers is the 
lettering which lacks style and 





PRINTING WEEK IS SPONSORED BY THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN, 
THE PRINTING INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA, THE NATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 





General Chairman: G. J. HOLMQUIST, 1228 So. Flower, Los Angeles 15, Cclifcrnia 
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Industries of America 








Impressive letterhead in brown and a light, dull orange featuring the fine handling of long officers’ list 


Decidedly interesting small business forms from J. Carruthers, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, England. In originals 
second color is strong pink. On the label (lower right) parts shown here in the screen are middle gray 
instead of black as is the border of the business card. Reproductions offer ideas other readers might adapt 
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smoothness of line. One cover of 
somewhat crude craftsmanship is 
highly interesting. It suggests the 
old-time bent rule work of the 
80’s, depicting marked off football 
field labeled “J. H. S. Varsity” all 
over and four smaller ones labeled 
with names of other schools at the 
ends and sides of field. Best cov- 
ers are “Success” and “Years Ago,” 
these giving expression to sound 
idea—make it brief, make it simple, 
make it big. There is a fault with 
title page of folder “Promotion Ex- 
ercises, Class of 1949.” So many 
lines so nearly but not the same 
length make contour, we might say, 
without the grace which comes from 
a succession of lines of definitely 
varying length. Contour, outline, is 
a very important requirement in 
work such as title pages like this. 
Cover of this piece is very neat and 
attractive, and impressive for white 
space though the type is relatively 
small. Stretching out such lines to 
fill such pages should be avoided; 
the grouping of related lines as ex- 
pressed by the “Success” title page 
is much preferable. Compare the 
two. Perhaps the best executed of 
the hand-drawn covers is the one 
titled “Commencement Exercises, 
1949.” Craftsmanship is good. 
MICHIGAN TYPESETTING COMPANY, of 
Detroit, Michigan.—Your book of twen- 
ty-eight 1114- by 8%-inch pages on un- 
usually heavy paper and with heavier 
cover laminated on outside is one of the 





The wedding ring was golden on this effective July cover of The FRANK- 


LIN FIELD, the Franklin Life 1 Comp 





Original cover of Bermingham and Prosser Company’s top 
publication was green and black on fine white enamel stock 


most impressive promotion pieces for a 
trade typographic plant we have ever 
seen. Layout represents as decided mod- 
ern features as are possible within san- 
ity and some pages don’t go that far. The 





y’s effective magazine 
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cover titled “Your Copy Into Type” 
is featured by a reverse color panel 
in yellow with “A” showing white 
stock simulating face of child’s play 
block bleeding off top and set near 
left side of page. The letter “Z” ap- 
pears similarly but printed in dark 
green bleeding off and near bottom 
on right. Connecting the two are 
thick lines suggesting “doodling” 
printed in light gray, title in black 
and red—“type” larger than other 
words being overprinted in red. 
Caslon Old Style italic is used. One- 
point rules in black form a cross 
also at angle, appearing between 
words and lines of the two-line title. 
We would like to describe other 
equally unusual pages but space 
doesn’t permit doing so. Suffice to 
say all are impressive, yes, dra- 
matic. Several pages covering dif- 
ferent phases of your work present 
very large halftones bleeding off 
top, right, and bottom on right-hand 
pages with open space on left for 
column of explanatory matter. Most 
of them have a reverse color band 
striking through picture and to fold 
on the left. These are about two 
picas deep, type matter (white) be- 
ing set in condensed medium sans 
serif. The piece is quite educational, 
with your Monotype equipment and 
work being graphically described and 
illustrated. There are only a few one- 
color pages, most being in three—red, 
green, and black. Yes, silver is sug- 
gested by Ben Day plates in black. 





Red and white on black cover, size 534 by 71g inches, of brochure from 
Profile Press, New York, ably simulates negative of the old photographs 
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INLAND PRINTER'S NEWEST COMPETITION 


The '49 Business Card Contest 


Win cash prizes of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5— 
and nation-wide publicity in the world’s leading 
printing journal! 


Breathes there a printer with soul so dead, 


Who never to himself hath said . . . “I'd like 
to show the industry how a business card should 
really look.” Here’s your chance! We furnish the 
copy—you furnish the layout and typography. 


Get on this Trail of 1949 and capitalize on your 
ability to attractively advertise business cards. 





HERE’'S THE COPY 


AND HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES: 


The rules are simple. There is nothing to cramp 
your style. The card copy below must be used. The 
size of the business card is to be 24% by 3% inches. 
You may use any color of ink on white stock. You 
may use any type faces, type ornaments, or rules 
in the case. Your design may be modern or tradi- 
tional, your treatment serious or humorous. The 
sky’s the limit . . . let yourself go! 

Five cash prizes are offered: $25 first prize, $20 
second prize, $15 third prize, $10 fourth prize, 
and $5 fifth prize. 


CALLAHAN PRINTING CO. NOT INC. 
SPECIALIZING IN 

COMMERCIAL STATIONERY 

BUmer 3-4488 

2345 N. MAIN STREET, 

ANYTOWN, U.S.A. 


1. Use only the copy printed above. 2. Size of the business card is to be 2% by 3% inches. 3. Use any 
type faces, type ornaments, or rules. 4. Use any color of ink on white stock. Submit one proof in actual 
colors, and three black and white proofs of each color form for reproduction. 5. Mail your entry flat 
(not rolled or folded) to Contest Editor, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. Be sure to include your name and address. 6. Your entry must be postmarked not later than 


December 31, 1949. 


THAT’S ALL THERE IS TO IT! WE‘RE LOOKING FORWARD TO OUR USUAL QUOTA OF 
TOP-DRAWER CONTEST ENTRIES. GOOD LUCK TO YOU! 





Christmas 


LIKE IT OR NOT, the tinsel and mistletoe 
season will soon be with us. Gathered on 
these two pages are representative (but 


good ) holiday greetings that should give the printer some ideas for embellishing 
his own stock of cards. Somber or gay, traditional or modern, humorously flip- 
pant or deeply religious—every card has its appeal. 


The “something different” is sought by many; 
others cling to the “Christmasy” greeting. The 
design sells the card but the text is important, 
too, it being well nigh impossible to convey the 
idea of “Merry Christmas and Happy New 


Year” in original fashion. The modern card 


presses the feeling in illustration and its text 
is sparse. Fortunately, the traditional card ap- 
propriately carries the time-honored wording. 
Dickens contributed “I will honor Christmas in 
my heart, and try to keep it all the year.” Ben 
Franklin said: “A good conscience is a continual 


Christmas,” certainly a suitable sentiment 


delinquent accounts. There are the hymns and 
carols to furnish copy. The cards shown on these 
pages range in text from four lines of “’Twas 
the night before Christmas,” a four-stanza pray- 
er, a twelve-stanza card, to “Noel” which says it 
all in one word. An ultra-modern Simpson card 
offers the old toast: “May good cheer, good 
health, and good fortune. attend you!” Wetzel 


Brothers card has a verse which includes: 


“Type that fits the tightest places, 


Plates that put a beam on clients’ faces! 


Deadlines that never ever come due, 
That’s our Christmas wish for you!” 


From top of this page: Staples Press, wreath 
embossed in white, copy in red, blue back- 
ground on white. Second, the Hayes-Lochner 
folder opens in center; red and black on white, 
red deckle. Third down: from Eino Wigren, 
picture blue, type black on cream. Below, 
left: red, green, black on pale green backed 
by pale red paper, Herbert W. Simpson, In- 
corporated. Below, center: gray border, red 
type on Carroll Coleman’s booklet. Below, 
right: personal greeting of Herbert Simpson, 
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dusty pink and blue, with black. Facing page, 
on left, reading down: Swigart Paper Com- 
pany bows to tradition with Christmas red 
and silver. Calligraphy by Ray DaBoll, brick 
red on white. Cartoon in colors on Wetzel 
Brothers’ card. Four-color offset card by Gun- 
nar Fridman. Santa by Emil Sahlin; pale 
green stock, deep green illustration, red type. 
Top, right, reading down: glossy red on white, 
gold star, from Joseph Carter. Chaste folder 
in red and green on white from Department 
of Printing, North-Western Polytechnic. Sim- 


ple design, green and black on white, F. A. | 


Bassette Company. Snowflakes against green, 
brown for message, on Lettering Incorporated 
folder, white with green deckle inside. Santas 
embellish the card of Doolittle Incorporated. 
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e IT IS A common saying in our in- 
dustry that all creative printers 
eventually go broke. Yet the new 
salesman is constantly urged to 
adopt creative methods to open up 
new business and build accounts. Is 
there an inconsistency here? 
Probably not. Creative printers 
who know their business get a lot 
of orders. Salesmen who are adept 
at creative selling get a lot of busi- 
ness too, much of it clear of price 
competition. It is only when the 
printer or salesman goes off at a 
tangent and ignores certain funda- 
mentals that trouble starts. 


Creative Work Isn’t Easy 


For example: A creative printing 
plant is seldom a success unless it is 
owned and operated by a proprietor 
who has a flair for selling—someone 
who has the qualifications of a good 
account executive in an advertising 
agency. By the very nature of his 
work the boss must have ideas and 
know how to put them into form 
ready for the mechanical department 
of his plant. In addition to having 
ideas he must know art work and 
must know where to buy it. He must 
understand research work and copy 
writing and must know where to buy 
it. In short, he must be able to super- 
vise all the work necessary to put a 
printed piece into the form in which 
the general printer without creative 
ideas gets it from the agency or from 
the customer. 

None of this work is easy. It re- 
quires long training and natural 
ability if it is to be done success- 


fully. And.in.addition it is neces- 


sary for the owner of the plant to 
have an able man to head the me- 
chanical department and do the ac- 
tual work of printing. 
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Get It All in the Bill 


At the same time creative work is 
entirely practical from the stand- 
point of the printer. As an executive 
of one of our largest advertising 
agencies once said to the writer. 
“Here is an anniversary book which 
we did for one of our customers. It is 
a good job but there is nothing here 
which any good printer could not do. 
You would simply have to do as we 
did. We hired a top designer to lay 
out the book. You could do that. We 
collected the necessary information 
from the customer along with what 
he had in the way of interesting pic- 
tures. And we hired a good copy- 
writer to put the material in shape. 
He was a free-lance man and you 
could even get the same man to work 
for you. Finally, we had to hire a 
printer to handle the mechanical pro- 
duction, and that could have been 
done by any first-class printer.” 

This is rather a simple statement 
of the problem and overlooks the one 
feature already mentioned, the lead- 
ership of one man who has the abil- 
ity to direct the planning and execu- 
tion of such a job. Now let us see 
what the creative printer has to do 
to make such a proposition pay out. 

The printer must be sure that each 
step in the production pays its own 
way. If he has his own art depart- 
ment in the plant he must be sure 
that all work it does is charged to 
some job going through the works 
for final billing. This will not be 
easy as the plant may have difficulty 
in keeping the art department busy 
with a steady flow of work. It may 
be more economical to have a small 
department and buy most of the 
work outside. Moreover, with an 
artist at the sales department’s el- 
bow there is always a temptation to 
have it run up something on specula- 
tion. This is dangerous from a finan- 
cial standpoint. Unless all jobs han- 
dled on speculation are charged to 
sales expense and totals kept, it is 
easy to have a bad financial leak at 
this point. Furthermore, the printer 
can have even more trouble keeping 
a copywriting department busy un- 
less he goes in for small publications 
which require writing every month. 


Agency Has Adjustable Force 


An advertising agency has the 
advantage over a creative printer in 
that it has under contract regular 
accounts which require the prepara- 
tion of space advertising. These con- 
tracts generally. extend over suffi- 
cient time to allow the agency to plan 
in advance and adjust its force for 
the task in hand. The printer, on the 
other hand, is more often planning a 








single mailing piece or campaign and 
must adjust his creative force for 
the handling of single and by no 
means regular jobs. 

The creative printer, on the other 
hand, has certain advantages over 
the agency. Agencies do not usually 
care to handle a customer’s printing. 
Art work costs them as much as it 
does a good printer. Engravings 
ditto. In addition the agency gen- 
erally charges 15 per cent for the 
services of its production depart- 
ment for supervising the printing. 
And many production men frankly 
admit that it is hard for them to add 
sufficient value to the job to make 
this charge worth while to the cus- 
tomer. This 15 per cent alone gives 
the creative printer an advantage 
when he competes with a firm’s ad- 
vertising agency. Furthermore, he 
still has this advantage when the 
reprint comes up. The customer is 
less likely to shop around for com- 
petitive prices when the type and 
plates are in the hands of a printer 
than when they have been entrusted 
to the care of an agency. 


Advantages Over Agency 


In comparison with the advertis- 
ing agency, then a creative printer 
has numerous points of advantage, 
provided he keeps every operation 
on a basis where it pays its own way 
separately. 

1. He can buy his creative work, 
art, copy, and research, the same as 
any smaller agency. And he can re- 
sell them at a profit, the same as an 
agency. 

2. Some agencies prepare printing 
for accounts without handling the 
details but charging a fee for the 
preparation. The creative printer 
can do this and then be on the inside 
when the question of actual print- 
ing comes up. 

8. An account is not worth while 
for an advertising agency unless it 
bills considerable space. The crea- 
tive printer, on the other hand, can 
make his profit on an account which 
uses direct mail entirely. 

4. The creative printer can han- 
dle an account profitably even when 
it is too small to interest an adver- 
tising agency. A great many firms 
with small advertising budgets need 
the services of a competent printer. 

5. The creative printer has the 
advantage in that he does not have 
to add 15 per cent or any other 
amount for extra supervision. The 
normal careful handling of any job 
in a first-class shop furnishes the 
service for which the production de- 
partment of an agency needs to add 
its charges. 
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In addition creative printers have 
a considerable advantage over their 
rivals, the general commercial print- 
ers. As every salesman who gets 
around knows, there is a surprising 
number of manufacturers and deal- 
ers who would be prospects for 
printing if they had someone to 
handle its preparation. This type of 
prospect is meat for the creative 
printer. Furthermore, the average 
salesman runs into opportunities to 
get orders by developing sales ideas. 
Here the creative printer has the ad- 
vantage of being able to put the idea 
in finished form. 


Many Pitfalls to Avoid 


But the creative printer has a lot 
of pitfalls to dodge, too. To begin 
with, a printer cannot become a cre- 
ative printer simply by hanging out 
a shingle. Unless the boss or one of 
the bosses has the type of mind 
usually found in the account execu- 
tive and the training to back it up, 
the printing plant would be better 
off to stick to general work. It is the 
lack of such talent which sinks many 
so-called “creative printers.” Simply 
hiring an artist will not make a shop 
creative. 

Secondly, as we have mentioned 
before, the creative printer must ad- 
just his prices so that every item of 
service goes into the bill. This means 
also that the idle time of any mem- 
bers of the creative staff be cut to 
a minimum and that any work done 
on speculation by the otherwise idle 
members of the creative staff be 
listed as sales expense. This cost is 
most likely to be shown in its true 
light when creative work is bought 
from outside free-lance artists or 
writers. 

Third: Creative work must be 
subordinated to the need for keep- 
ing the shop busy. Here the need 
for a steady flow of repeat orders is 
as great as that of the general print- 
er. Idle machinery runs up overhead 
and the creative printer has as much 
need as anyone else to run an effi- 
cient shop. 


Keep Work Within Bounds 


Fourth, and this is one of the 
causes of the downfall of a lot of 
plants, the creative plant needs to 
keep within bounds in the matter 
of elaborate and de luxe jobs. The 
more expensive the job the smaller 
the market. The printer who forgets 
that he must keep after the bread- 
and-butter jobs may find himself 
chasing the type of work which is 
beautiful to look at but limited in 
market. The expensive jobs are tes- 
timonials to the ability of a printer 


to handle them. At the same time 
they are scarce. The usual need is 
for printing that will do a selling 
job without costing too much and the 
creative printer who can meet this 
need will always have work. 

What has been said applies also to 
the individual salesman. In his case 
he needs to prepare himself by a 
thorough course in advertising at 
one of our universities. Or it may 
be that he has come into the printing 
field after agency experience. In any 
event he needs knowledge of the type 
which every advertising man must 
have as basic equipment. 

A salesman so trained will usually 
be able to rough up ideas to show a 
customer, thus avoiding the expense 
of an artist’s dummy. He will also 
be able to handle the simpler copy 
assignments. And of course he will 


ee. 


be able to buy art and copy intelli- 
gently. His one pitfall to avoid is the 
danger of spending too much time 
on preparatory work on an order 
which will not warrant it financially. 
Like the shop which must avoid in- 
volving itself in the too-high-grade 
work, the creative salesman must re- 
member that first of all he is a sales- 
man. As long as he uses his creative 
ability to make sales he will be on 
the right track. But the moment he 
begins to spend time on creative 
work that could be more profitably 
spent selling, he is skirting awfully 
close to real trouble. 


Selling Creative Printing 


Creative selling is important and 
profitable. It takes training and 
above all it takes a flair for selling. 
And it takes more judgment than 


Center of this 28-piece jigsaw cutout, sent to all employes of the American Type Founders group 
of companies, shows the breakdown of the company’s income dollar during the fiscal year recently 
ended. The surrounding photographs are of some of the products now being manufactured by ATF 
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straight selling of commercial print- 
ing. But the industry needs the cre- 
ative printer if it is to expand its 
field of usefulness to the utmost. 





We can’t resist the temptation to 
pass this true story of price diffi- 
culties on to our readers. 

A salesman we know well has been 
having trouble through the opera- 
tions of a rival printer who persists 
in underbidding him on a certain 
account. The amounts of the under- 
bids have varied, the most recent be- 
ing 20 per cent (or so the customer 
says). Our friend hasn’t been get- 
ting orders from this account. 

But Greater New York is a small 
place in spite of its millions. It was 
only a few days after his most recent 
loss that the wife of one of his ex- 
ecutives chanced to be talking with 
a new acquaintance. And it devel- 
oped that the husband of this new 
acquaintance was also in the print- 
ing business as a salesman. And, 
wonder of wonders, he was a sales- 
man for the rival printer, he of the 
20 per cent lower bid. 

But it also appeared that the new 
acquaintance had a grudge against 
her husband’s plant. It seems that 
the salesman was unable to get 
enough orders to make a decent liv- 
ing and was on the point of quitting. 
And why was the salesman unable 
to get orders? Believe it or not it 
was because the prices his firm 
quoted were so high that he was los- 
ing most of his bids. 

Excuse us while we take time out 
for a good laugh. Won’t you join us? 
What price living? 


Tested Techniques 


e@ THOUSANDS of tests have proved 
the soundness of the following direct 
mail techniques, stated Earle A. 
Buckley, direct mail specialist, when 
he addressed Eastern Industrial Ad- 
vertisers recently: 

More inquiries result from a let- 
ter, folder, or circular and a reply 
card than from any other combina- 


tion .. . A two-color folder usually 
pulls better than one done in one 
color . .. First class postage gets 


more inquiries . . . Most effective 
third class postage is the one cent 
purple meter stamp on mail ad- 
dressed to homes . .. Business reply 
envelopes and a separate form al- 
most invariably do better than a 
business reply card ... Using a sepa- 
rate inquiry form instead of making 
it part of the direct mail piece gen- 
erally increases returns. 

—The Imprint, New York City 
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Blotters Are Good Salesmen 
For You and Customers 


@ RECENTLY a printing salesman 
walked into a prospect’s office and 
said: “Here’s a way you can get 
your name on your customer’s and 
prospect’s desk—to stay! You can 
tell your story briefly every work- 
ing day—and render a service at 
the same time—to every customer 
and prospect you have. And you can 
do it inexpensively. All that’s re- 
quired is some careful thought and 
planning.” 

Now if that prospect had just 
finished signing a letter and used 
the salesman’s blotter to dry the 
ink chances are he’d be listening 
and more than a little interested. 

Blotters can do a successful job 
of selling, both for you and for your 
customers. But they must be care- 
fully planned. Today, too many 
blotters are turned out because 
somebody thought it would be a 
good idea, but nobody put enough 
thought and planning into making 
it a good idea. 

Before we take a peek at the 
thinking behind a good blotter, let’s 
look at a few successful blotters and 
blotter campaigns. 

One paint and varnish company 
put out an outstanding blotter cam- 
paign. Six blotters were bound to- 
gether as a unit and told the story 
of the safety color code, a uniform 
system of color signals for industry. 
Each blotter carried a chart of the 
six colors and a panel of copy tell- 
ing of the idea behind the safety 
color code. The rest of the blotter 
was devoted to one of the colors, 
illustrating its use photograph- 
ically, and telling the complete 
story of that color’s use. This series 
was an outstanding example of 
careful thought and planning, based 
on a sound idea. 

The radio-recording division of 
another firm used a little different 
approach. Their blotters carried a 
pleasing design, a calendar, and the 
name of the prospect or customer 
on the top of the blotter. Across one 
end of the “used” side was their 
own name, addresses of their two 
Offices, and the names of their man- 
agers of the radio recording and 
record divisions. 

This personalizing paid off. In one 
case the blotters were filed, not 
thrown in the wastepaper basket, 
despite the fact that a new one 
comes in every month. Each blot- 


ter arrived promptly on the last day 
of the month, with next month’s 
calendar. 

One blotter can often provide the 
finishing touch to a campaign. The 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio 
started out with an eye-catching 
two-color, 814 by 11-inch sheet, en- 
titled “No Strings Attached—except 
this one.” This explained the “Sohio 
Winterizing” campaign thoroughly 
and urged the receiver to apply for 
“starting protection” immediately. 

The second piece, “You Start... 
or we pay” (the theme for the cam- 
paign) provided dealers with a 
powerful direct mail folder. The 
third and last piece in the cam- 
paign was a blotter, mailed to sub- 
scribers a few days after they 
received their Sohio guaranteed 
“Winter Starting Certificate.” Copy 
read: “You’ve done a wise thing... 
and Sohio thanks you!” and urges 
the subscriber to stop in regularly 
every two weeks and let Sohio give 
their regular check-up. This was a 
well-planned use of the blotter 
medium. 

A different personalized calendar 
was used by the Sun Life Assurance 
Company. This series amusingly il- 
lustrated Aesop’s Fables. Copy in- 
cluded the fable, and a short story 
on the value of life insurance. Just 
below the monthly calendar was 
imprinted the name, address and 
phone number of the individual 
company salesman or representa- 
tive. Company identification is re- 
stricted to a small crest. 

If a portion of the cost were as- 
signed to the individual salesmen, 
the company’s share of the cost 
could be cut considerably. Perhaps 
one of YOUR customers could use a 
cost-sharing plan. Again, well-timed 
mailing plays an important part in 
the success of this campaign. 

The following points should be 
carefully considered in presenting 
the blotter medium to your cus- 
tomer or in planning your own 
campaign. 

As in any advertising, continuity 
is first on the list. Think—plan— 
sell—use—in series. This old-time 
advertising fundamental is too 
often overlooked. 

You and each of your customers 
have a certain message to get over 
to the prospect. Keep that message 
in mind during all your planning, 
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and look at it from the prospect’s 
point of view. If you dig deep 
enough, get enough information, 
you’ll find that ideas for the series 
come easy and fast. 

Copy space on blotters is limited. 
Keep it short and to the point. If 
your story is good, and dramatically 
presented, you can use a little 
longer copy. 

Artwork or photography must be 
good. A series of eight well prepared 
blotters is much better than a 
mediocre series of twelve. If cost is 
a factor, perhaps running the series 
twelve up instead of one at a time 
would help. In any case, don’t cut 
false corners by using poor artwork 
or photography. 

Stock is another poor place to cut 
corners. If you’ve ever snatched up 
a blotter to catch an accidental 
blot, and that blotter failed, you’ll 
know why. When you are using a 
plain blotter stock both sides, keep 
your illustrations to plain line 
work; if the job calls for halftones, 
you’ll need fine enamelled stock. 

Timing is very important. If your 
blotters carry a calendar, you 
should make sure that every one in 
the series arrives on time. For sea- 
sonal blotters, or “special message” 
campaigns, plan your schedule in 
advance and stick to it. 

A printing concern sent out a 
sales blotter, in two colors, loaded 
with 6-point type (260 words). 
Three days after mailing, a post- 
card questionnaire regarding the 
blotter was sent to the same list. 
Here are the results: 62 per cent re- 
turned the questionnaire cards; 60 
per cent read the blotters; 63 per 
cent saved them; 76 per cent like 
blotter advertising. 

Most returns felt blotters ranked 
high in keeping names before buy- 
ers; and most agreed that blotter 
copy must be snappy, right-to-the- 
point, and that the pieces must be 
smartly designed. 

You might well ask—“Is there a 
market for blotters? It seems that 
most people have more than they 
can use.” The answer is staggering; 
according to a survey, 80 per cent of 
the people, town and country, only 
receive one blotter each year. What 
a market for a wide-awake printing 
salesman! 


Don’t overlook blotters that sell your own serv- 
ices. Illustrated are five well conceived and 
executed blotters by printers. Stevens & Wallis, 
at top, is in rose, gray, and black on white. 
Kirstein blotter is in orange, green, and black 
on white. No one will argue about copy being 
catchy and timely. Spahr blotters from O. R. 
Thompson, who collects blotters. Top one uses 
bright red; yellow hand and red underlining on 
bottom one. The informative blotter is illus- 
trated at bottom, in bright orange-red and black 


If the printing we do for our- 
selves is attractive, don’t you 
think that work we may do for 
you would be attractive, too? 
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ONE OF OUR SERVICE MEN WILL CALL AT YOUR REQUEST. — 
‘The Telophese Messber is 5-3331. 


Gtevens & Wallis © 


iS BECAUSE We WON'T DO AS MUCH 


FOR A DOLLAR AS WE ONCE DID { 


Spahr Printing Co. 
Phone 8-8358 + 28 East Main St. 
Osborn, Ohio 


Just a Reminder... 


~. HAVE SPAHR PRINT IT 


Good Printing costs no more _ing a printer who knows how — 


than poor printing . . . To get it is to produce it . . . The inference is 


simply a matter of choos- obvious: we know how. 


Telephone Spahr gore, Company —2# fen Main 
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PUNCH FOR SQUARE HOLES 

We have an ordinary weekly news- 
paper printing plant, equipped with 
job cylinder press, automatic platen, 
two open platen presses, and a paper 
drill. If we can figure out some way 
to handle the job, we have an oppor- 
tunity to print quantities running into 
the thousands of a card which has four 
die-cut square holes, one-half inch in 
diameter. First, can we economically 
die-cut on any of these presses, either 
while we are printing or in a separate 
run? If so, what happens to the little 
pieces of cardboard that are cut out? 
If this is not an economical operation, 
do you happen to know whether there 
is such a thing as a square drill avail- 
able for the drill we have? We have 
heard something of a drill having a 
square housing, the principle of which 
is that you drill out the round center 
segment and the square housing makes 
the square hole by chipping the rest. 

Much depends on how many thou- 
sands of these cards are to be 
punched with four square holes 
each. Punch presses are built to 
order for this kind of job if the 
quantity of cards to be punched 
warrants the cost of the press. We 
have no information on the housing 
stunt. You might ask the drill man- 
ufacturers about this point. 

You may die-cut with steel rules 
on the automatic platen press, either 
one or more cards up, depending on 
the size of the job. For example, if 
you die-cut eight cards up at say 
2,000 i.p.h., that is fair production 
for a job of say, 100,000 cards. 
Pieces drop in box on floor, 


WAX PICK TEST 

We have been considering using the 
wax pick test on all the papers we 
receive before they go to press. Our 
paper jobber said the wax test was not 
any good, and that it was just a waste 
of time to use it. He said that many 
papers which have a very low wax test 
will give no trouble at all on the press. 
Is this true, or is he afraid for us to 
test his papers? 

Yes, it is true. Up until the end 
of the war the wax test was a very 
reliable means of determining the 
pick resistance of a sheet of paper, 
but today many stocks are made 
which contain materials that soften 
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Questions on pressroom problems will also be answered by mail if accompanied by 
a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential if you so desire and declare 


when heated. Since the wax test 
consists of applying molten wax to 
the surface of the paper and remov- 
ing when it has cooled, the bond 
between these heat-softening mate- 
rials and the paper fibers, or be- 
tween these materials and the wax 
itself, does not correspond to the 
bond prior to its having been 
heated. Thus the results do not cor- 
respond to those found in actual 
press operation. 


PRINT AND EMBOSS 

Would you please tell us how to print 
and emboss at the same time? 

A reverse zinc line etching may 
be used and preferably on metal base. 
The male die for embossing is made 
ready in the usual way with the roll- 
ers out of the platen press. When 
the force is okay, the rollers are put 
back in the press and inked up. 

For this work, a firm, almost hard 
roller in good condition is more suit- 
able than a soft roller as the latter 
would be more likely to deposit ink 
in the blank portions of the plate. 
In addition, the rollers should be set 
as light as possible to the plate with- 
out failing to obtain inking. 





Why a book is cal 


VOLUME 





‘The papyrus of the Egyp- 
tians, while durable, was too 
brittle to be folded. It was 
usually pasted into strips that 
were twenty feet long and then 
rolled up on a core. This roll 
was called a volumen and it is 
from this word that we derive 
our volume for a book. 


—DAVID T. ARMSTRONG 











OVERPRINT vs. SPIRIT VARNISHING 

Here is a piece of the cover of your 
recent issue. I suppose the outside is 
varnished, but it occurs to me that the 
varnishing is below standard. What do 
you think? 

The paper on this particular cover 
is not ideally suited to overprint 
(press) varnishing. Doubtless you 
are criticizing it as a piece of spirit 
varnishing. Owing to the micron 
thickness of the printing ink film 
which applies to varnishes as well, 
there are limitations which do not 
apply in spirit varnishing where the 
varnish is directly applied by roll- 
ers to the sheet which is then carried 
on a conveyor through a drying oven 
and deposited on the pile. If as 
heavy a film is carried in press var- 
nishing as in spirit varnishing, the 
first obstacle encountered is mot- 
tling of the varnish which could be 
followed by delivery trouble such as 
smearing, offset, sticking, blocking 
and so on. 

It is apparent that while over- 
print varnish glosses the print, it 
cannot be applied thick enough to 
match spirit varnishing on blank 
paper except in a few isolated cases 
where the paper is ideally suited to 
this stunt but since press varnish 
protects the cover and glosses the 
print and is conveniently applied in 
the print shop instead of delayed 
spirit varnishing in the finishing 
plant, it is used to a considerable 
extent, generally with disappoint- 
ing results on the blank areas of 
the sheet. 


EMBOSSING ON CYLINDER PRESS 

I have to emboss some labels 24-up 
on a sheet of 25 by 38 on a flatbed 
cylinder press. Have had lots of trouble 
making ready and holding register. 
I used a mixture of alabastine and glue 
for the male die. How would you go 
about it and what would you use for 
the male die? I would be very grateful 
for this information. 

You should know whether the cyl- 
inder and bed are printing in regis- 
ter on the drawsheet. Check if there 
is a possible doubt. And test the 
female dies for levelness and type 
height and correct any variation (s). 
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Pack the cylinder with a sheet of 
of manila tag board on top and even 
with the cylinder bearers. The sheet 
of tagboard is scored and fastened 
under the clamps and glued to the 
packing. 

After the glue is dry, the units of 
the female die form are registered to 
the printed form, the rollers are re- 
moved, and the bands and brush 
moved away from the cylinder to 
avoid contact with the male dies. 

For a form of twenty-four dies, 
the most convenient material is re- 
pressed felt. Possibly you may get 
enough from the pressroom of one 
of your local daily newspapers. This 
felt is used with the black facing up. 
It is cut by the user for embossing 
in pieces about a quarter-inch wider 
and longer than the unit of the 
female die form to be embossed. 

The twenty-four pieces are glued 
in positions indicated on the manila 
tagboard from an impression of the 
female die form. After the glue is 
dry, the press is turned over by hand 
to find if the male dies are secure 
and everything okay. If so, the press 
may be run a few minutes by power. 
With a sharp knife, the piece of felt 
is trimmed up to about an eighth- 
inch from the image of the male die, 
with an outward bevel. Before start- 
ing to emboss, the bands and brush 
are moved back into positions clear- 
ing the male dies. 

If one or more of the dies are 
found to be out of register when 
starting or during the run, the fe- 
male die(s) may be repositioned and 
new pieces of felt glued on the tag- 
board to correct the fault. Make cer- 
tain that there is enough glue on 
each piece of felt to hold it on the 
tagboard and take care not to move 
each piece when trimming it. 


AUTOPRESS PARTS 

Will you please tell us if the printing 
press designated under the trade name 
“Autopress,” format 11 by 17 approx- 
imately, is still manufactured and 
where we may procure spare parts for 
this press. As far as we have been able 
to ascertain, this press is American- 
made. 

Yes, it is American-made and the 
parts as well as complete presses 
with air feeder may be obtained 
from the manufacturer. 


PERFORATING RULE IN FONTS 

We have heard that perforating rule 
may be obtained in labor-savings fonts 
of various lengths. Is this correct? 

Perforating rule, as described, is 
obtainable. Or with a steel rule cut- 
ter the printer may neatly cut short 
lengths from the regular twenty- 
four- and thirty-inch strips of one- 
and two-point rule. 


TRIMMING AND ROUND CORNERING 

We have a specialty of a small diary, 
size 3 by 5 inches, 64 pages. We have 
had difficulty in trimming these books 
from both quality and speed angles. 
Also two corners must be round-cor- 
nered. Please advise us on the most 
efficient machine and method for trim- 
ming such books in quantity. 

This work requires the most effi- 
cient paper-cutting machine and the 
round-cornering machine and tables 
on which the pieces in piles may be 
moved on casters from wire-stitch- 
ing machine to the paper-cutter and 
from the latter to the round-corner- 


UESTIONS 


ITS A QWI2 





Answers to the following questions have 
appeared in the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and other sources of informa- 
tion to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 
these questions can you answer without 
turning to the answers on page 76? 


Pair up the “almost spittin’ images” 
of the type faces listed left and right 
below: 

1. Spartan Blacka. Rugged Black 
2. Cooper Black b. Corvinus Bold 
3. Pabst Extra c. Futura Bold 
Bold 
Glamour Bold d. Ludlow Black 
Gothic No.16 e. Stymie Black 
Karnak Black f. Franklin Gothic 
Six inches is (a) the same; (b) 
less than; (c) more than 36 picas. 
When casting lines to be cut to 
two picas on the Linotype-Inter- 
type, on what measure would you 
usually center the line so that two 
ribs would appear on the two-pica 
slug? 
a. 4 picas 
b. 10% picas 
c. 22 picas 
9. You specify Ultra Bodoni, but the 
type house says they have none, 
but they have those listed below. 
Which ones would you select as 
closest to Ultra Bodoni? 
Slim Bodoni. 
Bodoni Modern 
Palisade 
Poster Bodoni 
Bodoni Campanile 
- Bodoni Black 
10. The thinnest tissue used in letter- 
press makeready is about 
a. .001-inch thick 
b. .002-inch thick 
c. .003-inch thick 
11. When hand-feeding a platen press, 
it is better to 
a. Hit the side guide first 
b. Hit the bottom guides first 
c. Hit both guides together 
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ing machine. Or the three machines 
may be located so that stationary 
tables between them will serve the 
purpose. 

After it is determined how many 
piles of the books can be trimmed 
in a cut of the knife on the paper- 
cutter, the books coming off the 
wire-stitcher should be arranged in 
piles, each pile in two parts, one 
part turned one way and the other 
turned the opposite way. By this 
arrangement, the extra thickness in 
the wired back edge is balanced so 
that the piles are level under the 
paper cutter clamp. If stationary 
tables or wheeled tables are used, 
these should be the same height as 
the table of the paper-cutter to save 
time in handling. 

As many of the leveled piles (all, 
of course, of the same height) as 
the paper-cutter will take are placed 
endwise against the back clamp and 
trimmed with one cut until all the 
books have undergone this opera- 
tion. The books are then picked up 
in the same piles from the table and 
after resetting the back gauge, 
trimmed on the other end. 

Next it is necessary to turn all 
the books in each pile in the same 
direction before making the final 
trim on the outside edge, after 
which the books are placed on table 
for the round-cornering operation. 
It is sometimes necessary to place a 
thin pad over the stick and beneath 
the outside edge of the piles when 
making this final cut because of the 
wire at the fold. This is the method 
universally used and the best pro- 
duction depends on the capacity of 
the paper-cutter and the round-cor- 
nering machine. 

On big rush jobs it is customary 
for one or more assistants to help the 
operator of the paper-cutting ma- 
chine to load its table for each cut 
and to move the books from machine 
to the table as fast as trimmed. The 
idea is to concentrate on all opera- 
tions so that no time is wasted mov- 
ing the work which keeps the paper- 
cutter standing. On such jobs an 
assistant may help the operator of 
the round-cornering machine to han- 
dle the books. 


IMPARTIAL APPRAISAL 

This company operates a printing 
shop for its own use and is desirous of 
having an impartial and competent ap- 
praisal made of its existing plant facil- 
ities, the available printing work, and 
recommendations for the future course 
to be pursued by the company in con- 
nection with this shop. 

For this work, a consultant to 
management in the printing indus- 
try is indicated. 
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GLOSSY PAPER GIVES SPARKLE 

On several occasions in the past you 
have given me valuable information as 
to the correction of some of our many 
press troubles. As you will note, the 
enclosed sample is another “headache.” 
This job was printed on a cylinder 
press at approximately 3,000 i.p.h., 
using the inks recommended by the 
engraver, a transparent process yellow 
first down. The colors, especially this 
yellow, were poorly ground and al- 
though we had no trouble matching the 
progressive proofs in color, this rough 
graininess became worse as the job 
progressed. Impression and color vari- 
ations made no apparent difference in 
the looks of the job. The engraver’s 
proofs were pulled on a fine quality 
very white proofing enamel and our 
paper stock is neither too white nor too 
smooth, a poor combination when added 
to my ignorance as to correcting this 
trouble. Would appreciate your un- 
reserved criticism and suggestions as 
to avoiding a repetition of this in the 
future. 

It is becoming the general cus- 
tom for the printer to insist that 
the engraver pull proofs on the stock 
and with the inks to be used on the 
job by the printer. In this way, the 
customer receives a proof possible 
to match in production instead of 
merely a nice looking selling argu- 
ment. Fewer complaints this way! 

The stock has little gloss and is a 
grayish white which makes it im- 
possible to get snap and sparkle in 
the four-color print. 

The color sequence is the worst 
possible under these conditions. 
Transparent process, printed last, 
lends gloss but has none first down. 
Either a translucent regular first- 
down process yellow should have 
been the first-down color, or else the 
transparent process yellow should 
have been printed last. 


HIGH GLOSS INKS 

We are writing to you regarding the 
article in your August issue, “Printing 
on the New Gloss Hard Coated Pa- 
pers.” We are printing about a million 
labels every day on coated stock but 
we are not satisfied with the gloss and 
would like to try a high gloss paper. 
We have been experimenting with one 
of the high gloss sheets but inks used 
on the enclosed samples were not made 
for this paper but for the regular 
coated stock previously used, made by 
inkmakers who furnish us with all of 
our inks. We would like to know of a 
special gloss ink for printing on this 
kind of paper. We are running this 
job on a two-color press, sixty-up; the 
yellow is run single and the other two 
colors run on a two-color. 

As you know, these new high gloss 
papers are not coated with exactly 
the same materials on the same body 
stock and by the same coating pro- 
cess, so each paper presents its own 
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peculiar problem. Why not supply 
your present inkmakers with ample 
samples to test special inks made up 
by them for your new paper? If re- 
sults do not meet your expectations, 
then give other inkmakers a chance 
at the problem. 


ANTI-OFFSET SPRAY COLLECTORS 
We would like to know if there is a 
preventive to keep offset spray from 
flying in the air and getting in the 
working parts of other machinery. 
There is a special collector-hous- 
ing made for this particular purpose, 
when the current solutions are used. 


AB. 


NUMBER 8 IN SERIES 
OF SUGGESTIONS ON 





How to Avoid 


SET-OFF 





% If all other possibilities have been 
exhausted in an attempt to eliminate 
set-off, consider this potential solution: 
DO INKS NEED ADJUSTMENT? 

Oftentimes a stock with poor print- 
ing qualities has been selected by a 
customer who firmly insists on its use. 
Doping the ink may remedy set-off. 

Do not be misled by the common be- 
lief that the addition of drier to ink 
will completely eliminate set-off. The 
addition of an excessive amount of 
drier to most any ink will not further 
hasten the drying of the ink on paper; 
in fact, excessive additions may cause 
drying to be retarded. 

Drier cannot be expected to make an 
ink dry in the second intervening be- 
tween the dropping of one sheet and 
the following sheet onto the delivery 
pile. Conventional inks require almost 
an hour to dry on paper no matter how 
much drier is added. Excessive doping 
may cause the ink to dry too fast on the 
press. 

Adding up to one ounce of a wax 
compound to a pound of ink is one of 
the best means of doping an ink to pre- 
vent set-off. If the body of an ink is 
heavy enough, it may help to add a 
small quantity of some oil that is sim- 
ilar to kerosene. 

Excessive doping of printing inks 
also weakens the color strength of the 
ink and prevents its drying to a hard, 
smudge-proof surface. 


—Courtesy E. J. Kelly Division of 
Sun Chemical Corporation, Kalamazoo 


TWO-COLOR COMBINATIONS 

We have a simple ink problem which 
you may be able to help us solve. We 
use two colors on government post 
cards and print the text in two col- 
umns in six and eight point. We want 
to get legible color printing that is 
easy to read with a different color for 
each column. Since this is a monthly 
issue we should like to get twelve ex- 
cellent color combinations. We have 
used a brown and a green successfully. 
We wonder if it would be possible to 
do a blue and a yellow, or a brown 
and orange, or a blue and green. I 
have never seen a yellow that would 
print so that it may be easily read on 
a government post card. Is there any 
source from which we can learn which 
colors might go well in combination 
and be attention-attracting from the 
color contrast presented? What we 
would really like to see is a column 
set up in color printing, but I don’t 
know if any one does that. Can you 
help us? 

You may use the following two- 
color combinations on postcard stock 
with the smaller or lighter type in 
the darker color in each combina- 
tion: black and oriental (or ultra- 
marine) blue; black and green lake; 
black and orange; orange and olive; 
medium red and green lake; orange 
and oriental blue; olive and purple; 
green lake and purple (reddish 
cast) ; medium red and bronze blue; 
orange and bluish purple; reddish 
brown and bronze blue; olive and 
reddish brown. 

In the nearest metropolitan li- 
brary, in either the art or tech- 
nology section, you doubtless will 
find specimens of color combina- 
tions. Jot down the names of the 
colors in the combinations you may 
find attractive. 


WEAR ON ROLLERS 

To settle an argument: Do rollers 
melt from the core out? 

If the journal boxes are worn, the 
roller will wobble in the sockets and 
the uneven pressure the roller under- 
goes may cause it to heat and melt. 
In periods of high humidity, the 
roller may swell and the unnoticed 
friction it then undergoes together 
with the heat of the atmosphere may 
cause it to melt. If a roller is set not 
parallel to the form and the vibrator, 
the uneven pressure may cause it to 
heat up and melt. 

On the other hand, if roller jour- 
nal, socket, or oiling device are al- 
lowed to run dry, the journal will 
heat up and the roller melt from the 
core out. It was to cope with this 
possibility that the journals of roll- 
ers of one press are hollow to carry 
oil to counteract a tendency of the 
core to heat up and cause the roller 
to melt from the core out. 
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STICKING OF GLOSS INK 

A comment on the enclosed job will 
be appreciated. Nine thousand copies 
were printed on a job cylinder press. 
Yellow was started Friday afternoon 
and the five thousand run was com- 
pleted on Monday morning. Red was 
started at 10 AM Monday. Black started 
about 3 pM and finished Tuesday morn- 
ing. Job was trimmed late Tuesday, 
boxed and delivered. Two days later 
our customer informed us that “whole 
job” was picked on letter “B” in the 
lower left-hand corner. Copy had been 
given to ink man with sheet of stock 
for colors with his gloss black to be 
used. Yellow and red were run with 
heat and gloss black without. We know 
the job was clean after printing and 
cutting. The picking (note, only where 
the three colors trap) seems to have 
occurred while boxed. Since we have 
much work from this customer in gloss 
inks, and in gloss and regular inks, I 
am looking for your suggestions for 
future runs. 

If the press had been equipped 
with an anti-offset spray, which is 
standard for use with gloss inks, you 
might have avoided this mishap. Our 
advice is to equip with this device. 
The sprayed solution settles after 
evaporation as a fine powder on the 
print, holding the sheets apart to 
cope with offset and giving air a 
chance to get between the sheets and 
accelerate drying. The introduction 
of the anti-offset spray is largely 
responsible for the present vogue 
enjoyed by gloss inks because they 
would otherwise not be economically 
practicable. There are also the dry 
sprays as well as the older spray 
which employs a solution. Some like 
the former better while others pre- 
fer the latter. 

Reviewing this job: In overprint- 
ing with gloss ink, the preceding col- 
ors must be dry. It appears that too 
much ink, both yellow and red, was 
supplied on the mammoth “B” so 
that when the gloss black was sur- 
printed the underlying double film 
of extraordinary thickness was not 
dry. The gloss black was thus re- 
tarded in drying. The orange chrome 
yellow, while apparently dry, will not 
dry completely in the presence of 
high humidity in the time expected. 
So this might have partly caused the 
slow drying of the red. Even now 
the red may still be rubbed off. 

Was the weather damp when run- 
ning the yellow and red? If so, with 
the amount of ink carried, both yel- 
low and red would have been re- 
tarded in drying by the superfluous 
thickness of film supplied from foun- 
tain and also by the high relative 
humidity. This non-dry double film 
would delay the drying of the gloss 
black so that when subjected to the 


weight of the pile, it would pick the 
coating off the blank (reverse) side 
of the next sheet. This is generally 
referred to as sticking. 

It is possible that if the gloss black 
run had been trayed in low lifts and 
winded every two hours before cut- 
ting and again before boxing, this 
mishap might have been avoided. 
This is just a possibility, not a cer- 


tainty. The drying of the red was" 


entirely too slow. 

In the future, tray in low piles 
and “wake up” the printed sheets 
against sticking every two hours. 
Before boxing, carefully examine the 
finished work under pressure and 
rubbing to ascertain whether there 
is a possibility of sticking. If the 
superposed films are not dry, the heat 
of oxidation in the pile causes the 
ink to sweat, soften, and stick to the 
next sheet. This may happen in the 
printing plant, while in transit, or 
in the customer’s storage room. 

Where a number of colors are 
superposed, each consecutive color 
should be superposed in a thinner 
film than the one preceding. More 
than enough gloss black was run 
which increased the danger of slow 
drying and sticking. In some plants 
the lifts are winded before and after 
trimming on the paper-cutting ma- 
chine to diminish the possibility of 
sticking. 








Have you ever seen a McCormick-Deering hay baler in a teleph 


EMBOSSING PLANTS 

Sometime ago we saw a sample of 
printing where the illustration was 
printed in color and then embossed. 
In this particular case, we believe it 
was a towel that was embossed to 
such an extent as to simulate the tex- 
ture of the towel. We are urgently 
trying to locate samples along these 
lines or the name of the producer or 
printer who does this type of work. 

Embossing may be used to add 
the realistic touch, as you have 
noted. It begins with the female 
embossing die, made by the photo- 
engraver in collaboration with the 
printer who is to do the embossing; 
so, if you will consult the photo- 
engravers in your area, they can 
supply a list of printers who are 
tops in embossing and from whom 
you may obtain samples. 


UPHAM COLOR ATTACHMENT 

We would appreciate the following 
information in regard to the Upham 
color attachment for cylinder presses: 
Are they still being made? If so, by 
whom? Are they practical? Are they 
safe from the standpoint of non-inter- 
ference with the primary functions of 
the press on which they are used? 

The Upham attachment is still 
being made. For a certain range of 
work it is practicable and a number 
are still in use. For reliable infor- 
mation in detail, consult the manu- 
facturer of the device. 


directory printing plant? The 





Gulf Publishing Company of Houston, Texas, uses one in connection with a blower. Paper is picked 
up by suction from cutting and binding machines and dropped into baler, which is worked by one man 
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Installing Offset Equipment 
Is Good Business Policy 


By EVERETT G. MORRELL 


e IT IS MY BELIEF that installation 
of offset equipment in a letterpress 
plant is quite sound business policy. 
Anyone installing such a depart- 
ment, however, should be financially 
able to make the initial investment 
—he it large or small—and be cush- 
ioned to carry some new accounts 
receivable; and be able to cover a 
loss, probably, of 10 per cent of the 
cost of investment during the first 
year or two of operation. 

This loss in operation is due, first, 
to fear on the part of letterpress- 
trained employes in all departments, 
including cutting and binding. 

Secondly, the loss is caused by 
the scarcity of efficient cameramen, 
platemakers, and pressmen in offset 
(especially in the South). 

A third reason for the loss is the 
lack of knowledge on the part of the 
management and office force as to 
the cost of offset operations; and a 
failure on the part of the sales and 
estimating force to recognize the 
value of operations required to pro- 
duce the job by offset. 

The lack of sufficient business 
to keep a department producing to 
capacity at the start of operation is 
a contributing cause to this initial 
loss in operation. 

Installation of offset will be forced 
on many, if not all, letterpress 
printers for a number of reasons. 
The number of offset plants in- 
creased more than 100 per cent in 
the five years up to 1942. Today, 40 
per cent of the printing plants in 
this country have offset. The volume 
of offset work has increased 137 per 
cent in the past three years. 

In a recent nation-wide survey of 
30,000 buyers of printing in thirty- 
five states, in answer to the question 
“What process do you use in buying 
letterheads?” it was found that 47 
per cent used offset; 35 per cent let- 
terpress; 17 per cent engraved; and 
1 per cent other methods. The vol- 
ume of film being used today for off- 
set is from 20 to 30 per cent greater 
than two years ago. Offset is being 
used increasingy for advertising 
printing. and for factory and office 
forms in use today. 

For those jobs which are definitely 
offset, costs are from 15 to 30 per 
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cent less than by the letterpress 
method. Letterpress is being under- 
sold by offset, and, if a plant doesn’t 
install offset, it won’t be able to com- 
pete. This is particularly true in the 
larger cities. The majority of print- 
ers may not have, as yet, felt the 
full force of this particular pres- 
sure, but it is present. 

Here are two examples: One plant 
doing approximately $500,000 every 
year, largely form work, installed 
six offset presses; volume dropped 
to approximately $350,000, yet the 
plant turned out more sheets and 
made about the same net profit. 
During the early thirties another 
plant went broke doing letterpress. 
The owner got a moratorium on his 
debts; installed two or three offset 
presses, and was on his feet again 
in seven or eight years. These are 
instances in which offset undersold 
letterpress to such an extent that 
plants were obliged to turn to offset. 
In both cases some obsolete letter- 
press equipment was sold and letter- 
press departments were reduced in 
capacity thereafter. 

In other words, if you go into off- 
set to undersell your letterpress 
competitors, you will of necessity 
undersell your own letterpress. Safe- 
guard yourself against such a condi- 
tion in your plant. 

Many questions will come up as to 
the “How” of installing offset: 

Are you planning, say, one Multi- 
lith or like machine with a camera 
and dark room, and an old Victrola 
to whirl your plates? 

Are you planning to have nega- 
tives made outside—and perhaps 
plates as well? 

Will you install several presses, 
perhaps in pairs; perhaps two-color 
presses in large sizes? 

Do you realize, if installing one 
small press, that the camera equip- 
ment of necessity will be great 
enough to handle several presses? 
In other words, the investment in 
your camera equipment will be rela- 
tively heavy under such a condition, 
and no increase will be needed until 
you have a number of presses. 

The idea that offset can be han- 
dled successfully in any business 
office or small printing plant by the 


office girl or boy, or by the printer’s 
devil, is a fallacy. 

It is true that some satisfactory 
work can be produced in such con- 
ditions, particularly if you find just 
the right operator. And if you do 
find him you won’t be able to chain 
him to that job for long. You will 
find that offset will require skilled 
workers, those with interest and 
enthusiasm and ability. 

By now the reader may have a 
definitely negative attitude toward 
installing offset. Mention of all the 
drawbacks was done deliberately to 
call attention to the serious side of 
launching into a new field. There 
are, however, many definite reasons 
why it is good business to install 
offset. Here are some of the cost 
advantages of offset in a letterpress 
plant for consideration: 

There is practically no increase in 
cost of business management; there 
is no increase in office help needed; 
there need be no increase in sales 
force; there is definitely a wider 
field for selling. 

There is a great saving in the cost 
of halftone negatives in single-color 
as well as four-color process work. 
For instance, consider these two 
jobs: The first was a four-color 
reproduction of fourteen paintings, 
negative size 9 by 12 inches. That 
totals fifty-six negatives costing ap- 
proximately $40 each, or $160 for 
each of four in 1945. In 1946, a set 
of four-color process plates from 
Kodachrome, size 7 by 8, cost $490. 
Allowing for the increase in cost 
from 1945 to 1946 by doubling the 
cost per set of the four 9 by 12 nega- 
tives, we have $320 for a set of four- 
color offset negatives, size 9 by 12, 
as against $490 for a set of four- 
color process plates size 8 by 7. 

In office and factory form print- 
ing, offset has a decided advantage 
in the heavy forms. A class C form, 
work and whirl, with many cross 
and down lines becomes a class A in 
offset; plus, of course, the time re- 
quired to scratch the lines on the 
negative in process. 

Another savings is in the elimina- 
tion of cost of line cuts, entirely, 
when they can be photographed in 
position with proofs of the reading 
matter. In the case of line drawings 
which must be reduced separately, 
there is, of course, the cost of an- 
other negative and cutting into the 
type negative. Costs of mortising 
and run-arounds are eliminated. 

Makeready time is shortened ma- 
terially: actual makeready is elimi- 
nated altogether, and time required 
to put plate on press, adjust blanket, 
adjust press, and so on, is shorter 
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than for the equivalent operations 
in the letterpress process. 

A composing room can set lines 
for reproduction by offset, either to 
actual size, spacing, and position, as 
for factory form work, or set larger 
and reduced photographically. 

The greater number of sheets 
pushed through offset presses will 
increase the amount of bindery 
work going through a plant. If the 
volume handled by small machines 
in the bindery is increased by a 
mere 5 per cent, it will increase the 
efficiency of that department at least 
20 per cent. 

There is a saving in ink mileage 
of from 15 to 30 per cent in offset 
as compared with letterpress. 

The cost of filing negatives and 
plates is small when compared with 
the expense of storage of cuts and 
standing forms in letterpress. Fur- 
ther savings occur in the lesser cost 
of duplicate negatives as against 
electros, and in the release of hun- 
dreds of pounds of type metal. The 
ease and low cost of reprints is an 
advantage because the plates are on 
hand. 

Here, then, are some of the cost 
advantages of offset in a letterpress 
plant. These are not new to you but 
a discussion of them, along with 
listing the disadvantages, may pre- 
sent a clearer picture as to the value 
of offset in your plant. 

It is good sound business policy to 
install offset in a letterpress plant. 
Many may be forced to do so because 
of the ever-increasing strength of 
offset competition. 


Eight Effective Methods for 
Direct Mail Campaigns 


By ROBERT STONE 


e THREE printing salesmen came in 
to see me one day last week. I asked 
the first, ““How’s business?” “Terri- 
ble!” I was rather optimistic before 
this fellow came in. He left without 
an order, of course. 

The second dragged himself in. 
“How’s business?” “Awful!” The 
third the same. If I didn’t firmly 
believe that the sales managers of 
these men were sending them out 
without training in basic selling 
techniques, I’d close shop and wait 
for another easy period. 

It’s a funny thing about sales 
strategy? Everybody’s been talking 
about it. Nobody’s been doing much 
about it. That statement applies to 
selling through advertising as well 
as selling through salesmen. 

Take direct mail as an example. 
The selling strategies applied in 
sales letters today are few and far 
between. Most sales letters lack the 
“hook.” No greater authority than 
Homer J. Buckley, dean of direct 
mail advertising, maintains that 
more than 75 per cent of all direct 
mail deserves to be thrown into the 
well-known waste receptacle. And 
Mr. Buckley is so right! 
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“He says he’s workin’ on a rush job and he’s gotta get it done.” 








In sales letters, as in personal sell- 
ing, there are certain “hooks” prac- 
tically guaranteed to bring results. 
Here are eight “hooks” that can be 
employed in sales letters to bring 
back the orders in greater numbers. 
These have been tested: 

1. Free Trial Offer: The free trial 
offer is a magic device, guaranteed 
to bring more results than an out- 
right sale offer. 

Books are commonly offered on 
either a five-day or ten-day free 
inspection basis. 

“Use this book for ten days. If it 
isn’t all we say it is, and more, return 
it to us. It will cost you nothing.” 

We’ve all received that type of 
offer from book firms, but the free 
trial offer is a device that may be 
used to increase the sale of merchan- 
dise by mail as well. 

“Smoke this pipe for ten days. If 
it doesn’t give you the greatest smok- 
ing pleasure of your life, break it up 
and send the pieces back to me. You'll 
owe me nothing.” 

2. Gift in Conjunction with the 
Order: Another device, guaranteed 
to increase response, is the offer of 
a gift in conjunction with an order. 
Extreme care should be taken in 
selecting “gifts.” Some of them 
smack of absolute bribery; others 
are perfectly logical. 

“If you will send your order for 
the cheese assortment within the 
next ten days, I’ll include a beautiful 
serving tray without extra charge.” 
(A logical gift.) 

“Send in your order for 100 sheets 
of carbon paper today and we will 
send you an automatic pencil with 
our compliments.” (Pencils give the 
impression of being a bribe.) 


"Gift” Must Be Appropriate 


A “gift” is appropriate when it 
ties in with what is being sold. As a 
matter of fact, such “gifts” often 
enhance the value of what is being 
sold. When the “gift” has no direct 
relation to what is being sold, the 
chance of creating an unfavorable 
impression with the prospect is con- 
siderable. In additon, those who do 
respond may be interested only in 
the “gift,” and thereby constitute 
poor customers, 
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Those who use gifts, or premiums 
as they are sometimes called, usually 
will spend 10 per cent of the selling 
price of their merchandise or serv- 
ince for the “free” stuff. 

3. Introductory Offer: An intro- 
ductory offer is a device used to 
acquaint new customers with a prod- 
uct or service they have never pur- 
chased before. 

“Instead of subscribing for the 
usual twelve-month period, take this 
opportunity to become acquainted 
with this publication for the next 
three months.” 

“These ties are purchased by our 
customers in units of twelve, but to 
those who have never dealt with us 
before, we offer this opportunity to 
select any three ties. We are making 
this generous offer to new customers 
only.” 

4. Money-Back Guarantee: The 
money-back guarantee is not limited 
to direct mail and mail order selling, 
but it is most commonly used in this 
medium. Because it is impossible to 
feel as well as actually see what one 
orders before he buys, there is a 
natural sales resistance. A money- 
back guarantee assures the pur- 
chaser that if the product or service 
isn’t what he expects, he may get his 
money back. 

“All merchandise displayed in our 
catalog is unconditionally guaran- 
teed. If you aren’t satisfied, your full 
purchase price will be refunded... 
cheerfully.” 

“This product must save you 10 
per cent over the one you are now 
using, or your money will be 
refunded in full.” 

5. Limited Offer: Practically any 
offer in which an expiration date is 
incorporated will produce an extra 
measure of response. A limited offer 
with an expiration date promotes a 
quick response. It is a well known 
fact that what people put off until 
tomorrow is seldom done. A limited 
offer gives a special reason to “do it 
today.” 

6. Special Discount: There are 
two types of special discounts: 
quantity discounts; trade discounts. 

A quantity discount is a discount 
offered for ordering more than the 
established quantity. 

“Subscribe for three years and 
save 25 per cent over the one-year 
rate.” 

“Order a year’s supply of razor 
blades by mail and save 3 per cent 
over the regular retail price.” 

“Buy your cigarettes by mail and 
save 10 per cent over the single pack- 
age price.” 

Trade discounts are special dis- 
counts offered to classifications of 
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business or to special professions or 
groups of individuals. 

“As a distributor of sporting 
goods, you are entitled to our maxi- 
mum discount of 50 per cent.” 

“We are pleased to extend to you 
the standard library discount of 40 
per cent.” 

“Lighters are offered to all church 
groups at a discount of 25 per cent 
from list.” 

The desire to “buy it wholesale” 
seems to be inherent in all types and 
classes of people. If the advertiser 
can offer a special discount legiti- 
mately, he has an excellent opportun- 
ity to increase his response. 

7. Special terms of payment: The 
response to mailings offering higher 
units of sale than average may often 
be increased by offering an install- 
ment plan of payment. Many adver- 
tisers follow the practice of offering 
the purchaser the alternative of 
installment payments or payment in 
full at a slightly lower price. 

“Please send me the seven books 
comprising Section One of the Funk 
and Wagnalls ‘Reading Course in 
Executive Technique’ on ten-days’ 
free approval. At the end of that 
time, I will either return the section 
or send you my first remittance of 
$2.50. You will then send me the 
other seven sections of the course as 
they are published and I agree to 
send you $5.00 monthly for nine 
months until the complete price of 
the course, $47.50, is paid.” 

“If I am satisfied with the books 
and decide to keep them, in ten days 
I will send you $2.00 and thereafter 
will make four monthly payments of 
$3.00 each.” 

“Save $1.00. If you will send 
remittance for only $13.00 with this 
form, the complete Library will be 
shipped all charges prepaid. This 
saves you $1.00.” 

8. Advance Notice Of Increase 
in Price: Directly after the war, 
practically every manufacturer and 
publisher was forced to increase his 
prices. Many of them, knowing well 
in advance that it would be neces- 
sary to increase prices, took the 
opportunity to add an extra meas- 
ure of new customers by capitalizing 
on the price increase angle. 

“Due to a sharp increase in the 
cost of paper and labor, we cannot 
hold our low prices any longer. This 
will be your last opportunity to sub- 
scribe to this magazine at the pres- 
ent low rate.” 

“Prices in the leather industry 
advance 10 per cent on February 1. 
We are still able to handle your order 
at the old price .. . if you write to 
us today.” 


Advance notice of a forthcoming 
price increase is a powerful device, 
but it goes without saying that it 
should never be employed unless a 
price increase is actually going to 
be put into effect—and soon. 

We have just covered eight ways 
to get better results from sales let- 
ters. Those who make their living 
by mail selling will testify to the 
tested pulling power of all these 
devices. 

With the selling pendulum finally 
swinging the other way, business 
men will be giving more and more 
attention to sales letters. And when 
they do, they will want to give par- 
ticular attention to “sales strategy.” 
All too often copy, which is certainly 
important, is emphasized to such 
an extent that merchandising is put 
into the background. Don’t become 
so preoccupied with words that you 
forget your purpose—sales! 

The best copywriter in the world 
never sold anything by mail unless 
his plan was right. The above eight 
devices are guaranteed to spark 
practically any sales letter in which 
they are used. Good luck! 


The Hot Dog Story 


There was a man who lived by 
the side of the road and he sold hot 
dogs. He was hard of hearing so he 
had no radio. He had trouble with 
his eyes so he read no newspapers. 
But he sold good hot dogs. He put 
signs up on the highway, telling how 
good they were. He stood on the side 
of the road and cried, “Buy a hot 
dog, mister?” And people bought. 
He increased his meat and bun 
orders. He bought a bigger stove, to 
take care of his trade. He finally got 
his son home from college to help 
him. But then something happened. 
His son said, “Father, haven’t you 
been listening to the radio? Haven’t 
you been reading the newspapers? 
There’s a big depression on. The 
European situation is terrible. The 
domestic situation is worse. Every- 
thing’s going to pot.” Whereupon 
the father thought, ‘Well, my son’s 
been to college, he reads the papers 
and he listens to the radio, and he 
ought to know.” So the father cut 
down on his meat and bun orders, 
took down his advertising signs, and 
no longer bothered to stand out on 
the highway to sell his hot dogs. And 
his hot dog sales fell almost over- 
night. “You’re right, son,” the father 
said to the boy. “We certainly are in 
the middle of a great depression.” — 
Geo. T. Trundle, Jr., Direct Mail 
Advertising. 
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News and Views 


| Wallaston K. James, recently 
named president of A i 
Photoengravers Association 














Tacoma Master Printers 
at dinner for Emmett T. 
Anderson (end of table) 
a when he became Grand 
Herve Surrey, Jr., is Roberts Exalted Ruler of the Elks 
& Porter Pacific Coast head 
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Amadeo R. Tommasini manages 


the University of California Press Retiring president Peter Hausher (right) 


congratulates William Talley on election 
to presidency of Tulsa Craftsmen’s Club 
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A. P. Monroe, Jr., manager of 
ATF’S Pacific district office 
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J. Stanley Clark is manager 
of IPI‘s branch at Buffalo 


Officers of Young Printing Executives Club 
for 1949-1950 season at New York Em- 
ploying Printers Association, Incorporated 
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Edgar Budden, plant manager, 
Publishers Printing Company 
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Roy B. Eastin, new superin- 
t of d ts at GPO 
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Howard J. Seel, a key man 
of the Harris-Seybeld Com- 
pany offset press development 


In Kansas City, panels like those above, used during graphic arts events, are 
donated for educational purposes to the printing departments of public schools 








Stray bits of fact for craftsmen and students; nuggets of information about the industry 


collected from various sources and presented here for your edification and pleasure * 


e When James Gordon Bennett, Jr. 
was guiding the destinies of the New 
York Herald, he issued an edict that 
under no circumstances whatsoever 
should the name “Herald” appear in 
the newspaper except in italics. 

One printer really showed his un- 
flinching obedience to the order when, 
during the holiday season, he set up a 
Christmas program announcement 
with the following item: “Hark the 
Herald Angels Sing.” 


e There is a 480-acre area in San 
Diego, California, that bears the 
quaint and provocative name “Dic- 
tionary Hill.” There are many legends 
about the section but what seems to be 
fact is that when the area was sur- 
veyed about 1919, it was laid out in 
50- by 100-foot parcels. The firm that 
owned the tract also sold books, en- 
cyclopedias, and dictionaries. One of 
the advertising campaigns to sell the 
sets of encyclopedias involved giving 
away a lot as a premium. Thus the 
intriguing name Dictionary Hill. 


e On Thames Street in Newport, 
Rhode Island, John Howard Benson 
and his assistants cut inscriptions on 
marble plaque sand monuments by the 
same methods and with the same kind 
of tools used by the stonecutters of 
5,000 years ago. Hand-cut inscrip- 
tions costing as much as $7,000 have 
been shipped by Benson to clients all 
over America. Typographers have 
come to Newport to watch Benson’s fine 
stone lettering. He has come to be rec- 
ognized as the leading letter-cutter of 
the world. 


e The New Mexico Free-Mason quotes 
former Governor Henry J. Allen of 
Kansas as follows: “Had Abraham 
Lincoln been living today, the Rotary 
Club would supply him with a set of 
books; the Lions Club with a good 
reading lamp; the Cosmopolitan Club 
with writing equipment; the Kiwanis 
Club with a wooden floor for the cabin. 
He would have the protection of the 
child-labor law and government old- 
age insurance. A kindly philanthropist 
would send him off to college with a 
scholarship. Incidentally, some case 
worker would see that his father re- 
ceived a monthly check from the 
county; the OPA would reduce his 
rent by fifty per cent. He would receive 
a subsidy for rail splitting; another 
one for raising some crop he was go- 
ing to raise anyway, and still another 
subsidy for not raising a crop he had 
no intention of raising anyway. 

“Result: There would have been no 
Abe Lincoln.” 
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e The pace for the American tall tale 
was set by the great Benjamin Frank- 
lin when, disgusted with the inaccurate 
accurate accounts of his country sent 
in to the London papers by English- 
men who had been only short-time 
visitors to America, he wrote to the 
London Times of American sheep 
whose tails were so heavy with wool 
that it was necessary to rest them on 
little carts trundled behind; and of 
American cod fisheries in the Great 
Lakes, these salt-water fish having 
been driven into the fresh water by 
hungry whales. “But I would have 
you know, Sir,” he continued, “that 
the grand leap of the whale in the 
chase up the falls of the Niagara is 
esteemed by all who have seen it as 
one of the finest spectacles of Nature.” 


Here 
again is 
one of those 
triangles. The 
idea is not particu- 
larly new, but yet it is 
amazing that despite its 
staleness and its lack of hu- 
mor, most everyone will read this 
all the way down to the very, very end. 


e According to Randolph Laboratories, 
Incorporated, more than 3,600 printing 
plants per year are damaged by fire. 
The average plant is plagued by small- 
area flash fires. The following are the 
main causes in order of importance: 
smoking; matches; greasy, oily rags; 
flammable liquids; gas flames on the 
presses; spontaneous ignition. Well 
placed fire extinguishers can handle the 
majority of fire emergencies. 





QJanuscript 





This term is derived from the 
Latin manu, by hand, and scrip- 
tus, written,and means precisely 
“written by hand.” Today, how- 
ever, typewritten copy, hand- 
written copy, and even printed 
copy pasted up on pages inter- 
spersed with handwritten or 
typewritten copy, are all called 
manuscript. 


e Jack Beall, that indefatigable press 
service man, somehow has managed to 
find time to acquire an impressive col- 
lection of old German multicolored 
stone lithographs as well as early 
American type books, trade cards, pot- 
tery, and bound volumes of magazines. 
Americana of that 1860 vintage era is 
found in the Beall homestead along 
with Wedgewood china and modern art 
pieces. It is surprising how many of 
our supply men find art objects as fas- 
cinating to collect as cash on the line. 


e It seems that life may begin at forty 
for the printing salesman. ’Way back 
in 1939 A.D., 8% of the salesmen were 
in the age group of 20 to 29; 41% were 
in the group of 30 to 39; 45% were in 
the group of 40 to 49; and 6% were in 
the age group of 50 and over. Today 
these percentages read as follows: In 
the age group of 20 to 29, 1%; in the 
age group of 30 to 39, 31%; in the 
age group of 40 to 49, 57%; and in 
the age group of 50 and over, 11%. 


e This fall two new type faces de- 
signed by W. A. Dwiggins for Linotype 
make their entrance into the printing 
world. Still in the try-out stage, each 
of the faces is used in a fall book de- 
signed by Mr. Dwiggins and printed 
by the Plimpton Press. An unnamed 
face with the working title Experi- 
mental 283 is used in “The Creaking 
Stair” by Elizabeth Coatsworth. The 
other new face, called Stuyvesant, is 
used for the first time in “The Shirley 
Letters.” Two new notes on the typog- 
raphers’ keyboard. 


e In the very first issue of the New 
Yorker magazine there was a theatrical 
article by Mare Connelly. Point of the 
article was a statement that New York 
audiences will laugh at the drop of a 
in” 

Editor Harold Ross, famous for what 
amounts to a mania for accuracy, was 
in terror that some literal minded 
proofreader would spoil the point of 
this pun by making “ha” read “hat.” 

Ross even gave a lecture to the P. M. 
proofreader on “ha” versus “hat” and 
at midnight crawled into the presses, 
held up a match under the roller and, 
reading the plate backwards, made sure 
that it was “ha.” He then went home 
satisfied that he had earned a night’s 
repose. 

When Ross received an early copy of 
the issue his cry of anguish stampeded 
wild life in the Far West. The copy 
read “hat.” He had forgotten to brief 
the A. M. proofreader who had stopped 
the presses, broken the form, and con- 
scientiously made the word “hat.” 
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e In 1841 Joseph A. Adams, a wood 
engraver employed by Harper and 
Brothers, New Ycrk, used a woodcut 
to make the first electrotype to be 
printed in a magazine. 


e “If you have ten dollars to put to 
good use,” said P. T. Barnum, “put up 
one for the article and the other nine 
for advertising. I can out-talk any 
man on earth but a printer. The man 
who can stick type and the next morn- 
ing talk to a thousand people while I 
am talking to one, is the man I am 
afraid of—I want him for a friend.” 


e Part of the fossil of a glass sponge 
that existed during the Upper Devon- 
ian period (a mere 200,000,000 years 
ago) was turned up by a plow on the 
Candice Hills property of Horace Hart, 
near Rochester, New York. Mr. Hart 
plans to present the find to the Museum 
of Arts and Sciences. Thus far no pre- 
historic type faces have been unearthed 
near the above point of discovery. 


e The logs of trees that will eventually 
become paper may be stored for re- 
latively long periods of time in the 
northwestern United States and Can- 
ada. If they are so stored before being 
ground into pulp they benefit by the 
storage. But in the south, say Georgia, 
the logs must be used soon after cut- 
ting to prevent loss by both insects and 
fungi. 


e “Man wanted for hazardous journey 
to South Pole. Small wages, bitter cold, 
long months of complete darkness, 
constant danger, safe return doubtful. 
Honour and recognition if successful.” 

The man who ran that Help Wanted 
ad was Sir Ernest Shackleton. The time 
was 1900 and the place was London 
town. Incidentally, the ad pulled a de- 
luge of replies! 


e@ Nobody knows how it could happen, 
but they had to stop the presses on the 
Maemillan book “Double Muscadine.” 
A pressman noted that one of the 
characters was reaching for a “leg of 
fried children.” Inquiry revealed that 
it should have been a “leg of fried 
chicken.” How something like that 
could get by the author, the editors, 
and the proofreaders is a mystery that 
will never be solved. But what the 
great mystery to me is: “Did they give 
the pressman a bonus?” 


e Acard from D. W. (Bill) Stock, the 
recent Home Day Queen judge, an- 
nounced his departure for the Printing 


House Craftsmen convention—Bill’s - 


sixteenth convention with the group 
and his thirteenth as an elected Cleve- 
land delegate. Proof that he is not su- 
perstitious about his thirteenth pil- 
grimage as a delegate was a hope that 
“TI may have a few days in Hollywood.” 


e Thelate Jimmy Walker of New York 
once came up with this one: “The rea- 
son I never fight with newspaper men 
is because they go to press so often.” 





AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS, 

THE BOOKS REVIEWED HERE MAY 

BE ORDERED DIRECT FROM OUR 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


THE COLLECTED writings of Wilferd 
A. Peterson, author of the widely re- 
printed “A Printer’s Prayer,” will 
appear in a book scheduled for publi- 
cation this fall. Included among the 
more than one hundred inspirational 
pieces will be “A Printer’s Prayer,” 
the prose-poem “Benjamin Franklin 
... Printer,” “A Saga for Americans,” 
“Prayer of an Outdoor Man,” “Peace 
is More than a Word,” “Creed of a 
Modern Salesman,” “Declaration of 
War on War,” “The Pine Trees Talk,” 
“Relax for Power,” and “A Man for 
the Ages.” The book is 6 by 9 inches 
in size; it is printed on fine paper and 
cloth bound. This collection may be 
obtained through this department and 
is priced at $2.50 postpaid. 


How HALFTONE Dots MAKE PIc- 
TURES, by Edward F. Mason, clearly 
illustrates and explains how black ink 
can be printed on white paper to 
produce gray tones. This ninety-page 
loose-leaf book is not so much intended 
to teach engraving, the author states, 
as to explain engraving to people in 
related fields. However, it does a good 
job of introducing the newcomer to the 
engraving process. The book shows the 
editor’s role in the halftone screen the- 
ater; how he can help the engraver by 
carefully selecting pictures, how he 
can accurately time his orders for care- 
ful engraving workmanship, and how 
he can profit by making his instructions 
clear. The book may be ordered through 
THE INLAND PRINTER book department. 
The list price is $2.25 a copy. 


THE PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INDUS- 
TRY, A Case Study, by John W. Seybold, 
presents a carefully prepared study of 
the sustained effort of employing print- 
ers to organize themselves in order to 
overcome what they consider an in- 
equality of bargaining power in their 
dealings with the printing unions. The 
experiences of Philadelphia employing 


printers are analyzed to show the na- 
ture of typical collective bargaining 
problems that prevail in the industry 
as a whole under the system of joint 
dealings that has emerged. 

An analysis is made of the 1948 
strike of the International Typograph- 
ical Union against the employers in 
Philadelphia. The study gives a basis 
for appraising the usefulness and the 
limitations of labor legislation which 
regulates the collective bargaining 
process. 

The author was industrial relations 
director of the employers’ association 
during the above strike. His report is 
not only authentic but he has also 
achieved making it objective. 

“The Philadelphia Printing Indus- 
try” may be ordered from THE INLAND 
PRINTER book department. The study 
is priced at $1.50 a copy. 


PRINTING AND PROMOTION HANDBOOK 
has been written for people—including 
beginners — who buy printing and 
direct mail services; for people who 
plan or prepare advertising, publicity, 
or information material; and for all 
who attempt to influence others by the 
printed or duplicated word. 

The book, which is organized like an 
encyclopedia, runs to about 200,000 
words, with more than 200 illustra- 
tions. A feature of the handbook is an 
extensive type specimen section show- 
ing more than 160 faces. A bibliogra- 
phy is included. 

The authors, Daniel Melcher and 
Nancy Larrick, are manager of mail 
sales and circulation of the R. R. 
Bowker Company, and editor of Young 
American Readers, respectively. 

“Printing and Promotion Handbook” 
may be obtained through this depart- 
ment, and is priced at $6.00. 


THOMAS F. BARNHART, of the School 
of Journalism, University of Minne- 
sota, has written a textbook entitled 
Weekly Newspaper Writing and Edit- 
ing. Writer of the well-received Weekly 
Newspaper Management, Mr. Barn- 
hart’s latest book covers the news and 
editorial side of the weekly newspaper. 
News, editorials, and policies in terms 
of small-town journalism are covered. 
Rather than an elementary work, the 
book presumes that the reader has had 
adequate training or experience in the 
fundamentals and mechanics of news 
writing. 

The author states his conviction that 
in weekly newspapering there is a 
spirit which unites rather than divides 
and that the concrete expression of this 
ideal of unity in diversity should in- 
creasingly undergird all public-interest 
journalistic thinking and practice. 

Thorough and up-to-date, Weekly 
Newspaper Writing and Editing has a 
wealth of plates of newspaper pages, 
covers a wide range of features in con- 
siderable detail, and offers supplemen- 
tary reading suggestions. The book is 
priced at $5.00 and may be obtained 
through THE INLAND PRINTER book 
department. 
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LABOR-SAVING DEVICES FOR THE COM- 
POSING Room, by Edwin H. Stuart.— 
As all who have any acquaintance with 
him know, Ed Stuart has made a com- 
posing room pay profits. Over the years 
he has consistently and persistently 
argued against such statements as 
“profits are made in the pressroom; the 
composing room is the sink-hole of the 
business.” It is Stuart’s contention that 
“every department of every business 
should make a profit.” Or, as he states, 
if this is impossible, it should at least 
break even, carrying its own weight. 

In this book Stuart describes and 
illustrates labor saving devices and 
equipment specially devised for and in- 
stalled in his composing room in Pitts- 
burgh. It is these devices, with the plan 
of operation, and the high degree of 
efficiency in production resulting from 
their use, that have enabled Stuart to 
operate a profitable composing room. 

Combining photographs—a _ good 
number of them, and in good size for 
distinctness — with text, Stuart de- 
scribes these labor saving devices and 
his plan of operation so that any who 
so desire may “go and do likewise.” 
First, we find tie-up slugs and the way 
they are used to speed up the handling 
of type pages. Then, the compositor’s 
work bank, its construction and ar- 
rangement, saving time and effort on 
the part of the compositor. The mate- 
rials storage system, which eliminates 
a great amount of time so frequently 
lost in looking for materials. The 
chapter on “The Compositor in Action” 
brings in the application of these 
devices and how they save time by 
avoiding waste motion. The break-up 
bank and how it is used are covered. 

One point stands out throughout this 
book. As one reads the text and studies 
the illustrations many suggestions 
come to mind of ways in which these 
or similar devices or methods can be 
applied to increase production by avoid- 
ing waste motion and the resulting lost 
time in the composing room. 

Thirty-nine pages, with twenty-six 
reproductions of actual photographs, 
plus the standing invitation to “come 
and see for yourself” which Stuart re- 
peatedly gives to all who purchase his 
book, the book is priced at $5.00 a copy, 
and may be ordered through THE 
INLAND PRINTER book department. 


PLANNING AND PREPARING EMPLOYE 
MANUALS has been prepared by Dart- 
nell Corporation editors in the form of 
a 100-page report on planning and pre- 
paring an employe manual. It offers 
suggestions for size, cost, and various 
methods of reproduction and furnishes 
sample pages and features from 175 
outstanding employe manuals now in 
use. The page size is 8% by 11 inches 
and the book has a loose-leaf leather- 
ette binder. Priced at $7.50 a copy, the 
study may be ordered through the book 
department. 


A NEW MANUAL called “Course In 


Selling Printing” has been published 
by Printing Industry of America. A 
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detailed instruction book that covers 
phases of selling printing from the 
first call to “continuing customer re- 
lations,” it has been in preparation for 
two years, and represents practical 
analyses of the experiences of hun- 
dreds of successful printing salesmen. 

The selling manual, one of nine 
training courses on as many subjects 
being prepared by the PIA Education 
Committee, was written and produced 
under the supervision of a committee 
headed by C. William Schneidereith, of 
Schneidereith & Sons, Baltimore. As- 
sociated with Mr. Schneidereith on this 
“sales steering” committee, which is 
a task subcommittee of the PIA Educa- 
tion Committee, are Harry L. Gage, 
Ellsworth Geist (S. D. Warren Com- 
pany), Karl F. Hausauer (of Baker- 
Jones-Hausauer), Richard C. Sheridan 
(Schneidereith & Sons), Fred J. Hart- 
man (National Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion Association), and James Rudisill 
(Rudisill & Company), who heads the 
PIA Education Committee. 

“Course in Selling Printing” is di- 
vided into twelve units, each unit a 
pamphlet of sixteen pages and cover, 
8% by 11 inches in size, punched to be 
inserted into a linen-over-boards ring 
binder. Each unit, or chapter, explains 
a step in selling printing. Subjects of 
the twelve units are as follows: The 
Salesmen’s First Job; Making the 
First Call; Individualizing Your Ap- 
proach; Exchanging Ideas; Getting 
Orders; Cultivating New Customers; 
Submitting Proposals; Handling the 
Questions of Technique; Handling 
the Objections; Meeting Competition; 
Improving Your Customer Relations; 
The Salesman’s Continuing Job. Each 
part of the text contains concrete ex- 
amples of “right or wrong” methods 
under varying situations, questions 
and answers, presented in practical 
printing salesmen’s language. 

In addition to the main body of the 
text, there are three supplementary 
texts that accompany the manual. One 
is the “Project Unit,” designed for 
the salesman who lacks craft experi- 
ence, and outlines a procedure for the 
study of materials and processes con- 
nected with letterpress, lithography, 
and gravure. The second is the “Train- 
ing Guide” to assist the student in ac- 
quiring and putting into practical use 
all the information contained in the 
course. The third is the “Instructor’s 
Guide,” for the large plant where it 
may be possible to organize classes 
for study of the course, or for local 
associations who may form classes for 
their memberships. 

The complete set sells for $35. Ad- 
ditional copies of the course are priced 
at $11.50 in linen, and $10 in paper, in- 
cluding the Project Unit. Additional 
copies of the Training Guide may be 
purchased for $2 each, and additional 
copies of the Instructor’s Guide may 
also be obtained at extra cost. 

Members of Printing Industry of 
America may obtain order blanks from 
the association, 719 Fifteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 











—Another In A Series 
Of Toptflight Craftsmen 





Earle $. Mallory 


Down Richmond (Virginia) way, native 
son Earle S. Mallory is a graphic arts 
craftsman truly deserving of recognition. 


Except for one year spent as an in- 
structor in printing at the Virginia Con- 
ference Methodist Orphanage, Mr. Mal- 
lory has been continuously engaged with 
Richmond printing firms for thirty years. 


On a foundation of a sincere interest in 
the craft, a course at Mechanics Institute, 
and a long apprenticeship, he has come up 
to the post of superintendent of Whittet 
& Shepperson, a leading Richmond firm 
in the production of quality printing. 

Mr. Mallory specializes in typography 
and layout, and takes a personal interest 
in the production of all jobs which go 
through the plant. He has earned an 
enviable reputation for skill in the arts of 
type harmony and letter spacing. 


In addition to his activities in the print- 


ing plant with which he is connected, Mr. 


Mallory finds time to give generously of 
his knowledge of the industry in general 
and to the Craftsmen’s Club in particular. 
He served two terms as president of the 
Richmond club, two years as secretary, 
has for several years been on the board 
of governors, and has attended con- 
ventions in the capacity of delegate. He 
is the father of “Richcraft,” the Richmond 
club’s local monthly bulletin, of which he 
has been editor on several occasions. 
During the 1946-47 term he served as 
president of the Graphic Arts Guild of 
Richmond. 
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DEVELOPED for newspapers, a new 
line of proof presses has been intro- 
duced by the Challenge Machinery 
Company. Called the Series M, the 
presses will include four styles: M, ME, 
MN, and MNE (Model 2525). Each 
press has a bed size of 25% by 35% 
inches and will take a full page news- 
paper form. The printing surface is 
24% by 23% inches. 

Style M has a hand cylinder trip to 
prevent offset on the cylinder from 
packing during the return stroke of 
the press. It also has a bed lock to pre- 





Newspaper proof press developed by Challenge 


vent the bed from moving when sliding 
the form off the turtle. 

Style ME, in addition to the above 
features, is equipped with the Chal- 
lenge Power Ink Distributor which in- 
sures uniform inking and does the job 
quickly. 

Style MN has the cylinder trip and 
bed lock and also a bed-lifting device 
which tilts the bed so that it is easy to 
slide the form off the bed onto the tur- 
tle. Style MNE is the same as Style 
MN except that it is equipped with the 
power ink distributor. 

All presses are equipped with a steel 
stand placing the bed 37% inches from 
the floor. There are shelves for paper, 
ink, and rags in the stand. The press 
with bed centered occupies a floor space 
of 40% by 44% inches. 


AMERICAN BEAUTY Cover Company 
has initiated a visual presentation of 
forty-odd pages, size 15 by 20 inches, 
mounted on an easel, which devotes a 
page to each type of cover offered by 
the company. Together with the pres- 
entation are a complete American 
Beauty sample kit and a catalog. 
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RECENTLY ANNOUNCED by the Hamil- 
ton Manufacturing Company, two new 
half-size galley cabinets have been de- 
signed to mount directly on the top of 
regular Hamilton galley cabinets to 
increase total cabinet capacity by ap- 
proximately 50 per cent but without 
any increase in the total floor area 
being required. 

The over-all height of each half-size 
cabinet is twenty inches. The Hamil- 
ton half-size galley cabinet number 
13540% takes forty-eight galleys 8% 
by 18 inches in size and fits on top of 
Hamilton galley cabinet number 13540. 
The Hamilton half-size galley cabinet 
number 13542% takes forty-eight gal- 
leys 12 by 18 inches in size and fits on 
top of Hamilton galley cabinet number 
13542. Backs are of 16-gauge steel; 
ends are 20-gauge; uprights are 14- 
gauge. 


THE OPTONIC COLOR COMPASS, a new 
device said to enable anyone to chart 
a scientifically sound course in select- 
ing and using color to advantage in 
industrial plant painting, is announced 
by the Arco Company. The device is a 
color-selector wheel which gives eight 
different color schemes successfully 
used by various industries and institu- 
tions and also twenty-eight “eye-ease” 
colors for interior painting. By setting 
the arrow on the inner circle of the 
compass to point to the exposure of a 
room as indicated on the outer circle, 
the correct optonic colors for walls, 
dado, sash, trim, and accessory areas 
are shown. Alternate recommendations 
for two-color effects are also given. 


ian 


THE STANLEY “Leverlock,” manufac- 
tured by the Melvin-Greg Company, is 
said to be the only galley lock that 
“really locks.” The equipment was or- 
iginally designed by Walter Y. Stanley 
for use in book printing plants and in 
trade plants. Type is locked in place 





Leverlock, new galley lock, is easily operated 


simply by placing the Leverlock in the 
galley and pushing down the lever with 
the stroke of a finger. The equipment 
has only two moving parts; the lock is 
described as rugged and instantly ad- 
justable to all standard galleys. The 
Leverlock is available in the following 
sizes: 61%4, 8%, 844, 10, 1014, 12, 12%, 
and 15 inches. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 
announces the new Goss Universal 
press which provides for the produc- 
tion requirements of newspapers classi- 
fied as being between the largest metro- 
politan and the medium-sized dailies. 

The new press follows the original 
unit type straightline design of two 
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Half-size galley cabinets by Hamilton add to cabinet capacity without using more floor space 
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to large metropolitan newspapers 





The Goss Universal press was designed for pr 


page wide press, and provides for lead- 
ing all webs from the paper rolls into 
the folders in a straight line, without 
the use of angle bars. The press is said 
to print, fold, and deliver at a normal 
operating speed of 36,000 papers per 
hour. The maximum speed is 40,000. 

The rotary press requires semi-cylin- 
der sterotype plates with each plate 
cylinder carrying two plates around 
and two across, a total of four pages of 
broad sheet size, double in the case of 
tabloid page plate cylinders. The cylin- 
ders are carried on anti-friction bear- 
ings; the press can be operated straight 
or collect. 

The Universal can either be supplied 
with paper roll frames on one or both 
ends for single level operation or fur- 
nished with substructure for feeding 
paper rolls from the floor below. It is 
claimed that the press can be installed 
in a low-ceiling press room with a mini- 
mum ceiling height of 9 feet. 

There are removable fountain pans, 
pivoted knife plates, and provision for 
. placing inking rollers either inside or 
outside the unit. The ink is fed from 
the fountain into the inking mechanism 
in a continuous flow. 


A NEw ScotcH mailing piece sealer 
has been announced by the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company 
which can handle up to 7,200 pieces 
each hour. The sealer automatically 
attaches a one-inch strip of cellophane 
tape to each mailing piece passing over 
the vacuum feed roller. Simple one- 
button operation, elimination of hazard 
to the operator, and easy access to all 
working parts are among the machine’s 
features. The sealer handles paper 
sizes up to 6 by 13 inches and as small 
as 3 by 3 inches. The all-metal machine 
stands 14% inches high, 22 inches wide, 
and 29 inches across the front; the 
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machine weighs 125 pounds. A mechan- 
ism automatically stops feeding tape 
when the paper supply runs out. 


A RECENT CHANGE in design by the 
Joseph E. Murphy Company has re- 
sulted in a changeover to fabricated 
weldments used in the construction of 
the G-4 Model padding press. The press 
has padding capacities of 36%4 inches 
in width and 53 inches in heighth. The 
welded grill door is light and has non- 
warping edges against which paper is 
jogged into position in the press in a 
loading position before padding. The 
compressing gear-head, operated with 
a ratchet wrench, distributes equal 
pressure for the full width of the press 






























































on as many columns of pads as are to 
be padded at one time. Up to 500 pounds 
of pressure can be applied by any op- 
erator. Steel plate-locks are dropped 
in at six-inch intervals to segregate 
various widths and to permit easy re- 
moval of sections. These plate-locks 
keep paper from bulging or crinkling. 


A NEW DEVICE, known as the “Chro- 
mometer,” for the use in matching 
colors, has been developed by S. M. 
Rookyard, of Montreal, Canada. An 
etcher of many years’ experience, Mr. 
Rookyard realized the need for a color 
chart which would give the percentage, 
as well as the dot value, of each of 
the primary colors as well as black 
entering into a comparatively unlimited 
number of complex colors and shades 
with the least possible effort. The 
Chromometer is his answer. It is stated 
that with this Chromometer it is pos- 
sible to determine the exact percentage 
of each of the primary colors, also 
black, plus the given dot value that 
enters into 14,640 complex colors and 
shades. : 

The principle of the machine is 
based on the superposition of extremely 
thin overlay sheets. To give some idea 
as to the separation from yellow to blue 
with the red between, it is said, there 
is no more than .00085 inch, which very 
closely approaches the marriage of one 
color to another in printing inks. In this 
way, the Chromometer is able to re- 
produce colors the same as if they were 
printed on paper. 

Operation is rapid. To find a color 
which matches or approaches a certain 
color in the original, of which the 
etcher is in doubt, it is only necessary 
to turn the respective dials, yellow, red, 
blue, and black, to their percentage 
values, then, by pressing a button, the 
color is reproduced the same as if it 
had been proofed on a proof press, thus 
enabling the etcher to check his own 
mental analysis. 


Model G-4 platelock padding press, shown open and closed, made by Joseph E. Murphy Company 
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A NEW ROTOGRAVURE press that 
prints in multi-colors on cellophane, 
acetate, paper or foil and laminates 
the printed web to another web in an- 
other single run through the press has 
been developed by the Intra-Roto Ma- 
chine Company. 

Special advantages of rotogravure 
printing are not affected by the addi- 
tion of the laminating process, the 
manufacturer states. Combined print- 
ing and lamination are done at the 
same high press speeds used for print- 
ing alone. After leaving the printing 
stations the web is coated with an ad- 
hesive at another station. Free foil or 
paper is pulled from a second unwind 
stand and laminated to the printed 
web in a pressure mounting unit. 

The new machine can be used, it is 
said, in single printing, laminating or 
lacquering runs, or for a combination 
of all these in a single run through the 
press. The press works from roll to 
roll, or from roll to sheeter. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
machine permits rotogravure quality 
in short run work heretofore con- 
sidered economical only in the aniline 
process. Unusual economy is claimed 
for it in the manufacture of laminated 
book covers and protective packaging. 

The press comes in standard print- 
ing widths of 20, 30 or 40 inches. 
Larger or smaller sizes can be made 
to the customer’s specifications. Photo- 
electric register control can be added. 


AN ADDITION to the Seybold cutter 
family is the 34-inch Seybold Dyna- 
clamp cutter recently announced at a 
central district meeting of the Harris- 
Seybold sales personnel in Dayton, 
Ohio. The Dynaclamp cutter is engi- 
neered, the manufacturer states, to 
help its users increase production up to 
65 per cent. 

The company has also recently de- 
veloped a series of contactor stops for 
the Seybold Auto Spacer which will 
permit a minimum of %-inch continu- 
ous spacing. Optional equipment in 
place of the standard 15/16-inch min- 
mum, the new %-inch spacing is de- 
signed for cutting narrow labels and 
other small items. 


A NUMBER of features have been 
introduced into the new Jacques con- 
tact type slitter and rewinder, a de- 
velopment of the Jacques slitter which 
has been in use for more than fifty 
years in many fields, according to the 
manufacturer, Hobbs Manufacturing 
Company of Worcester, Massachusetts. 
The new type slitter and rewinder 
handles a wide variety of papers, 
boards, fabrics, plastics, and foils. It 
is flexible in operation and adjustment. 

The heart of the machine is the main 
slitting roll of high carbon alloy steel, 
no expense being spared to secure the 
finest material, and to form, harden 
and grind it to a high finish so as to 
assure long service. Mounted on over- 
size needle bearings, the slitting roll 
runs freely, without binding, regard- 
less of material or cutter load. Slitting 











Compact new Jacques contact type slitter and rewinder is made by Hobbs Manufacturing Company 


cutters are simple, compact, easy to ad- 
just, and can be set to a minimum of 
re inch. 

Proper rewinding of material after 
slitting, a highly important feature, is 
assured. Two heavy cast iron rewind 
arms are cast in one piece and attached 
directly to the main frame, the lower 
arm also being braced by the rear leg 
of the frame. These rewind arms are 
designed to take care of rewinds to 
the full capacity of the machine, 24- 
inch diameter. A split bearing allows 
quick release of one end of the shaft, 
permitting easy removal of shaft from 
friction drive end. 


NOLAN CORPORATION announces an 
automatically operated device for load- 
ing metal pots which is called the new 
“Meltevator.” The device is said to 
eliminate the necessity of shoveling 





“Meltevator” is automatic device made 
by Nolan Corporation to load metal pots 


slugs into the furnace, save time, and 
promote safety. It is made to be adapt- 
able to most standard metal pots. 
Standard 400-pound capacity scrap 
trucks are used. When a loaded truck 
is rolled into the Meltevator, pressure 
on a button causes the truck to be 
raised to the top of the furnace and to 
dump its load automatically into the 
pot. The return button brings the truck 
down to the starting position to be 
rolled away. Another truck may then 
be brought into position. The entire 
operation requires only thirty seconds, 
it is claimed. The Meltevator is thirty 
inches deep and twenty-eight inches 
wide. Over-all height including power 
mechanism on top is 9 feet, 3 inches. 


Easy-FLow SPRAY COMPANY has 
introduced a new dry spray unit fea- 
turing a simplified design said to elim- 
inate mechanical maintenance prob- 
lems. The appliance has no moving 
parts, and only one adjusting screw 
for control of powder-and-air mixture. 
The spray can be mounted on most 
types of presses. Mounting requires 
only one hole to be bored and tapped 
for a 5/15-inch standard cap screw to 
hold the actuating valve. 


THE GOoODYEAR Tire and Rubber 
Company has announced a press roller 
that is fire-resistant and will not swell 
under the action of oily inks. Research 
technicians for the company say that 
the product will retain its original 
hardness throughout its life, will keep 
proper resilience, and will require less 
regrinding than ordinary rollers. 


FLORALIFE’S Hand Cleaner is a new 


non-abrasive cream that liquefies on 
the hands and removes printer’s ink. 
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HAMILTON MANUFACTURING Com- 
pany’s new makeready tables enable 
pressmen to work conveniently as the 
tables are adjustable as to angle of top 
and working height. The table tops are 
covered with heavy sheet zinc and are 
built in two sizes: a working surface 
measuring 48 by 36 inches; and a 
working surface measuring 32 by 24 
inches. 


StrRoNG ELEcTRIC Corporation has 
developed a new arc printing lamp, the 
Strong 32500 series Grafarc, which 
will be exhibited for the first time at 
the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Photo-Lithographers, October 
19 to 22, in New York. Operating at 140 
amperes arc current, this new printing 
lamp will draw only 35 amperes from a 
230-volt A.C. line. The manufacturer 
states that this lamp will permit a 
still greater reduction in printing time 
on the larger printing frames. 


Swirt & CoMPANy has made possible 
a new adhesive product from animal 
glue through use of a new manufactur- 
ing process. A continuous belt carries 
the glue through several air chambers 
at different speeds and at different tem- 
peratures. When completely dried, the 
glue emerges from the drier in the form 
of raspberry-like particles which are 
automatically fed into a mill and 
ground to smalier uniform particles. 
The new process glue never comes in 
contact with any possible source of 
contamination. 

New Process Glue, as it is called, in 
addition to its employment as a con- 
tact or remoistening adhesive, has 
many uses in the process industries. 
Paper manufacturers use it for crep- 
ing certain types of paper and for vari- 
ous other manufacturing operations. 


THE BOSLEY PORTABLE MICROFILMER, 
a new low-cost copying device, has just 
been announced. The unit is entirely 
self-contained with the camera lights, 
reader, stand, and all accessories car- 
ried in a case. The dimensions are: 18 
inches long, 15% inches wide, and 6% 
inches deep, and the unit weighs only 
18 pounds. 

As supplied, without special acces- 
sories, the device will photograph most 
magazines one or two pages at a time. 
Publications which carry colors may 
microfilm in color, though the perma- 
nence of such a record is indefinite. 
The microfilmer uses a special model of 
the Bosley B miniature camera. The 
camera carries standard 35 mm. film 
cartridges, including color. 

The field covered by the microfilmer 
is approximately 9 by 14 inches. A 
separate head is furnished for reading 
purposes, the image being restored to 
original size by projection on the base. 


A NEW, HEAVY-DUTY straight knife 
grinder 28 feet in length, for end to 
end precision grinding, is now produced 
by Samuel C. Rogers and Company. 
This seven-ton Model 220 grinder is de- 
signed to handle accurately and with 
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equal ease any heavy knife or blade 
up to 220 inches in length. The model 
is equipped with two motors, one 15 
h.-p. to handle the 20-inch segmental 
grinding wheel (or 10 h.-p. motor for 
18-inch wheel), and the other of 3 h.-p. 
to guide the traverse carriage. Extra 
wide 5-inch “V” ways in base and car- 
riage absorb grinding pressures and 
permit heavy cuts and fast feeds with- 
out vibration, it is said. A clutch jaw 
transmission starts the table and moves 
it steadily. The heavily slotted knife 
bars are 10 inches wide with wider bars 
available. Besides the 220-inch length, 
this model is manufactured in 90, 100, 
110, and 134-inch sizes. Grinders for 
knife lengths of 238 inches are avail- 
able on special order. 


PHOTOVOLT Corporation’s photoelec- 
tric reflection model 610 is said by its 
manufacturer to be a practical tool for 
maintaining the desired color uniform- 
ly—including solid and halftone black 
print—within a press run, across the 
sheet, and from one press run to an- 
other. The reflection meter is built into 
a portable wooden housing with cover 
and carrying strap. It consists of two 
units: the instrument proper which 
contains the indicating galvanometer 
and the controls, and the “search unit” 
which comprises the light source and 
the photocell. The search unit is con- 
nected to the instrument by a flexible 
cable. 


IT'S A QUIZ 





Here are the answers to the quiz on page 63. 
How well did you remember the information 
which you have read from time to time in 
previous issues of this magazine or have seen 
elsewhere? 


1. c or Futura Bold 


2. a or Rugged Black and d, Ludlow 
Black 


8. a or Rugged Black and d, Ludlow 
Black 


b or Corvinus Bold 
f or Franklin Gothic 
e or Stymie Black 


eo 


c, more than 36 picas. For exam- 
ple, 72 inches are about 1% picas 
longer than 432 picas. 


8. ¢ or 22 picas; ribs are usually 
closer together than at other 
points on the slug. 

9. b or Bodoni Modern by Intertype, 
d or Poster Bodoni by Linotype, 
f or Bodoni Black by Ludlow. 


10. a or .001-inch. 


11. 6b or the bottom guides, sliding the 
sheets to the side guide. 





By R. Randolph Karch 


Light from the bulb in the search 
unit falls on the surface to be tested. 
The reflected light strikes the photocell 
and generates electric current which is 
registered by the galvanometer. For 
measurements, the search unit is placed 
on the color area to be tested and can 
easily be moved from one spot to an- 
other as needed. 


THE PEARCE MULTI-CONVERTER is 
said by its manufacturer to be assem- 
bled to the purchaser’s own specifica- 
tions. The machine, designed to print 
and fabricate labels, tags, tickets, car- 
tons, and other similar forms, can be 
made with any number of printing 
units for one- or two-side printing. Up 
to 52,000 forms per hour have been run 
on this multi-purpose printing and fin- 
ishing machine which prints flat-bed 
from metal or rubber, each press carry- 
ing three form rollers. The type for 
printing the top side of the web is 
mounted in inverted position on the 
underside of the platen of the press 
unit. Units are clam-shell type and are 
crank-driven. The type form for print- 
ing the underside of the web is mounted 
right side up, on the platen of that 
press unit. Chases are 12 by 14 inches 
in size. 

In the fabricating operations, the 
Pearce machine is equipped with a de- 
vice which separates, in groups of fifty, 
the cut tags; the packer does not have 
to watch the press counter. The ma- 
chine has a lever for shifting basic gear 
ratios. The press bed can be lowered-— 
without the use of tools and while the 
bed is moving—to let bad or spliced 
stock pass through the press. 


Dow LaTex 512K, the rubberlike 
coating adhesive, is said to have given 
new flexibility and smoothness to gloss- 
surfaced paper. This coated printing 
paper is made with Dow Latex 512K 
blended with casein, isolated soya pro- 
tein, or starch. The company states 
that for the first time in the history 
of printing there is now a completely 
synthetic adhesive from styrene and 
butadiene that satisfies all of the nor- 
mal requirements of printing papers, 
and, in addition, makes them smoother, 
more water resistant and truly flexible. 
In the machine coating of paper, the 
sheet is passed through a coating ma- 
chine after it has passed through the 
driers. A uniform coating of clay and 
adhesive is applied to the paper sheet 
at the same rate that the paper is 
manufactured (800 to 1500 feet per 
minute). Otherwise the paper is rolled 
up and passed as rolls to the coating 
machine. The coating material, called 
the “coating color,” must be made up 
separately in sufficient quantity to 
keep the coating machine running. The 
roll of coated paper is run through a 
series of alternate polished steel and 
very hard cotton rolls which exert a 
polishing action on the surface. This, 
combined with the high pressure, re- 
sults in a smooth surface to give the 
best possible reproduction of the print- 
ing plate. 
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A world-wide survey of the current picture in graphic arts gathered from material 


in foreign publications by Mr. Forkert, a linguist as well as an authority on printing 
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e@ THE POLYGRAPH, a graphic trade 
journal published in Frankfurt, 
printed recently a series of eleven 
splendid articles concerning “The 
Modern Graphic Establishments in 
the U.S.A.” These documented and 
illustrated stories covered the re- 
sults of an extensive study trip 
throughout the United States made 
by H. F. Gygax of the Busag Com- 
pany, Bern, Switzerland. 

In his conclusions the author 
makes the following interesting 
statements about the printing in- 
dustry of the United States: 

“From all preceding explanations 
the reader himself has come to the 
conclusion that the American chem- 
ist is ahead of us Europeans in sev- 
eral respects. Indeed, the American 
is a better specialist, his shops are 
rationally equipped and managed. 

“In some respects the American 
is behind us. His general profes- 
sional knowledge, on an average, is 
far below ours in Western Europe. 
Measured by his production and 
what is expected from him, his 
average training is often meager, 
as long as it does not concern ma- 
chines. Also in the plants, the work 
is not done in haste, but rather with 
leisure. How can these contradic- 
tions be explained? 

“The American is in a certain de- 
gree the unfinished product of the 
earliest and latest generation of 
emigrants. His forefathers taught 
him the value of money. Money is 
honored in Europe; in the U.S.A. it 
is worshipped. Everything can be 
bought for money: machines, ma- 
terials, influence—and even a happy 
life. The generations of imigrants 
had it the hard way, the children 
should have it better—so the chase 
after the dollar is still on.”* (See 
footnote in center column.) 

The article in the Polygraph goes 
further: “The high standard of liv- 
ing over there (meaning the United 
States), as well as the short work- 
ing hours in the large centers, are 
the cause of production costs which 


seem unbelievably high to us. In the 
chemical processing the hourly rate 
per head is not seldom between six 
and eight dollars. Yet, the American 
selling price is not much higher than 
the European. Therefore, a greater 
production capacity is an absolute 
necessity. Out of this need developed 
the American practice of eliminat- 
ing, as far as possible, all detours or 
failures in production. 

“It is therefore understood that 
only awell prepared and well planned 
job is placed in the plant. Well 
trained specialists (meaning pro- 
duction men), who have gained their 
ability through their own produc- 
tion experience, follow their certain 
‘standards’ which do away with the 
production difficulties, and create a 
job in the shortest time possible with 
good average quality. All knowledge 
of how to shorten the working pro- 
cess even by a few minutes is con- 
stantly being gathered.” 

The report goes on: “This ex- 
plains also why photoengraving over 
there, not having been over the 
European level from 1900 to 1910, 
has developed rapidly during the 
past forty years. It began with the 
extensive use of halftones, and with 
the introduction of the electric etch- 
ing machine, which was already in- 
stalled in 1912 by the Pontiac En- 
graving Company in Chicago. These 


* (It would be worthwhile to discover 
the source of these mistaken and long 
standing theories, so often recited by 
many Europeans, after one of these 
“study” trips. Having lived and worked 
as a printer on both continents for over 
thirty years, we found that there is a 
general liking for the dollar every- 
where! We were amused to read re- 
cently an article in ARTS AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE, in which America is pictured 
as aman who, having won all the chips 
in a hot poker game, finds himself in 
the odd position of having to persuade 
the players to take the money back, so 
that they can start all over again. How- 
ever, the writer continued to say, that 
money is not the only important means 
of human exchange.) 


developments continued during the 
first World War, during which the 
American printing industry rose to 
tremendous heights. 

“So, knowing Europe, and wander- 
ing with astonishment as a crafts- 
man through these establishments, 
which are generally well-lighted, 
neater, friendlier, and more modern 
than ours, I found a production- 
conscious group of workers, free 
from worry, willing to act, and more 
congenial than Europeans. 

“By comparison we Europeans 
are stiff, sensitive, and egotistic— 
this goes for employers and em- 
ployes alike. All of us believe that 
the world and business have to go 
around us somehow. Our attitude 
is similar to that of our football 
teams. Each player is a brilliant star 
—for the eyes. He runs and sweats, 
while the other team, namely that 
of the U.S.A. photoengravers, co- 
operates as a whole and presses to- 
toward the goal, saving every effort. 

“In contrast, we here exhaust 
ourselves early; we become hateful 
and stubborn in the first years, and 
unnecessarily spoil our lives and 
those of our nearest ones. 

“If we could succeed learning some 
of the ease, yet also gain some of the 
American efficiency resulting there- 
by, we would effectively contribute 
to the reconstruction of this old con- 
tinent of ours. 

“Let us Europeans lay aside our 
old resentments for once, even our 
many prejudices, and let us concen- 
trate more on our worthy vocation— 
then the problems of the world will 
Ciminish !” 


The International Bulletin for 
the Printing and Allied Trades re- 
ports the following developments: 

“The results of the Sixth Inter- 
national Congress held last year at 
Stockholm were closely examined by 
the Council of Administration of the 
International Bureau of the Federa- 
tions of Master Printers at a recent 
meeting in Berne (Switzerland). 
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“The Director of the International 
Bureau, E. Kopley, reported to the 
Council on the activities of the 
Bureau during 1948. Fourteen 
countries were members: Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, India, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
South Africa, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. Efforts were made also to add 
member countries to the interna- 
tional organization, especially the 
United States, Canada, and Argen- 
tina, but so far without success. 

“The Council studied a propcsal 
made at the Stockholm Congress to 
examine the terms of agreements 
under which all the second-hand 
equipment was scrapped in some 
countries. The object of these agree- 
ments was to prevent second-hand 
material being sold to unfair com- 
petitors. The manufacturers of ma- 
chinery, who were naturally inter- 
ested in the destruction of obsolete 
equipment, agreed to pay a small 
percentage of the value of new ma- 
chines sold into a fund from which 
allowances were paid in certain cir- 
cumstances to printers who agreed 
to scrap old machines no longer 
wanted rather than sell them intact. 
As the demand for second-hand 
equipment still greatly exceeded the 
supply, the Council agreed that the 
time was not ripe to deal with this 
problem on an international basis. 

“France had submitted proposals 
concerning the standardization of 
typographic measures and of colour 
printing at the Stockholm Congress. 
These were subsequently discussed 
at the Conference of Federation 
Secretaries in London and a report 
was sent to the affiliated federations 
as well as to the members of the 
Council of Administration.” 





In 1941 the Danish employers’ as- 
sociations in the printing and allied 
trades, including papermakers, pro- 
cess engravers, and provincial news- 
paper publishers, combined for the 
purpose of founding the Graphic 
College of Denmark. The Graphic 
College commenced activity in 1943 
to provide an education in technical 
subjects, economics, art, and science 
for the purpose of training crafts- 
men for leading and executive posts 
in the printing and allied trades. The 
college was also designed to carry 
on research work with the object of 
assisting in the improvement of 
techniques as well as acting in an 
advisory capacity for firms within 
the printing industry. 

The curriculum is arranged on a 
broad general basis. It is the aim of 
the college to show in total aspect 
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the problems, both technical and 
economic, of the printing and allied 
trades. The college is, in other 
words, not trying to teach practical 
proficiency; the skill of his trade 
must be acquired by the student 
elsewhere. Stress is laid not only 
upon what subjects are taught but 
also upon the way in which they are 
taught. The instruction naturally 
aims at imparting to the students a 
fund of positive knowledge, but its 
main purpose is to open the students’ 
eyes to the more general technical 
and economic problems before the 
graphic arts, and to train their abil- 
ity to work out the problems inde- 
pendently and yet not lose sight of 
the problem as a whole. 

Instruction at the Graphic College 
takes place during the daytime, ex- 
tending over eighteen months, with 
six hours daily. The total amount of 
lessons will thus be about 2,000 
hours, which are distributed in such 
a way that technical subjects occupy 
about 50 per cent, economic subjects 
25 per cent, humanistic subjects 10 
per cent, the remaining 15 per cent 
of the lessons being devoted to the 
study of foreign languages, mainly 
English and German. There are no 
special regulations for admission to 
the Graphic College, the principal 
idea being to recruit the executives 
from among its own people. 





The British & Colonial Printer in 
a lead story discusses some side is- 
sues of the recent international de- 
velopments between the Dutch type 
foundry “Amsterdam” and Amer- 
ican Type Founders: 

“The type faces used in much of 
the beautiful commercial printing 
done on the Continent are greatly 
admired by print buyers and print- 
ers over here. During and since the 
war the Continental foundries from 
which these faces come have experi- 
enced many changes. In Germany 
some of the most important found- 
ries were almost completely de- 
stroyed by bombing. They have suf- 
fered further in the partition of 
Germany and the peculiar circum- 
stances over there, and it is almost 
impossible for British printers to 
obtain any type from the once-great 
German sources. Those in the Rus- 
sian zone presumably feed Moscow; 
the Americans are taking advantage 
of those in their zone. Designs simi- 
lar to original German designs are 
occasionally seen from other found- 
ries, and one or two new designs 
have been seen on recent printing 
done in Germany, but on the whole 
German types are in closed cases so 
far as the British are concerned. 











OUTSTANDING CRAFTSMAN 
FROM SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 





e VICTOR BRYCE, president 
of the Craftsmen Club of 
Sydney, Australia, is a real 
“down under” journeyman 
who is widely known and re- 
spected for his knowledge of 
the printing craft, as well as 
for his outstanding work in 
the PICA (Printing Indus- 
try Craftsmen of Australia) 
organization, which is affil- 
iated with IAPHC. 

Mr. Bryce started his ap- 
prenticeship with the firm 
of Simmonds, Limited, in 
Sydney, completing his “in- 
dentures” at W. H. B. Print- 
ing Company under A. G. 
Badman, a past president of 
the Sydney Club. The first 
administrative post he held 
was with the Anthony Hor- 
derns store, the largest store 
in Sydney, where he was in 
charge of printing for seven 
years. For the past fourteen 
years he has been the plant 
superintendent at the John 
Sands Printery, Limited. 

Printing craftsmanship is 
not his only accomplishment, 
since in his spare time he 
has made a hobby of wood 
turning and cabinet work, 
producing many a fine ex- 
ample of beautifully finished 
furniture. An added relaxa- 
tion is golfing in the Blue 
Mountains among some of 
‘Australia’s best scenery. 

The Sydney Club, char- 
tered in 1927, was the first 
to be organized in Australia, 
largely through the inspira- 
tion of Benjamin N. Fryer, 
who has since removed his 
activities to California. Mr. 
Bryce sends word: “After 
twenty-two years we find 
craftsmanship flourishing in 
Australia, and craftsmen of 
this young nation eager to 
share their knowledge.” 
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LITHOGRAPHERS CONVENTION 

Members of the National Associa- 
tion of Photo-Lithographers will meet 
at the Hotel Statler, New York City, 
October 19 to 22, for their seventeenth 
annual convention. Advance reports 
indicated a high attendance, a busy 
program, and an unusually large num- 
ber of exhibits by suppliers and manu- 
facturers of equipment. 

Leading speakers and their subjects 
include Ben Harris (New Era Litho- 
graph Company, of New York) on 
“Hourly Costs and Production Stand- 
ards from an Estimator’s Viewpoint”; 
Joseph F. Matlack (Edward Stern & 
Company, of Philadelphia), “What 
Justifies Adding a Second or Third 
Shift?”; Pat Kirkpatrick (Rapid Rol- 
ler Company), “The Web Press—Does 
It Fit into My Plant?”; Alexander 
Clair (The Eastman Kodak Company), 
“The Flexichrome Process.” 

Charles E. Mallet, NAPL president, 
and manager of the lithographic divi- 
sion of Rand Avery-Gordon Taylor, 
Incorporated, Boston, will address the 
convention on the subject, “Charting 
Your Path”; William J. Stevens, exec- 
utive secretary of the NAPL, will talk 
on “Better Lithography Requires Bet- 
ter Copy.” 

The closing day, Saturday, will be 
given over to a “shop quiz” forum con- 
ducted by the National Association of 
Litho Clubs. 


PORTE NEW MERGENTHALER V-P 

Harry W. Porte has been appointed 
as vice-president in charge of sales by 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
Brooklyn, New York. Mr. Porte joined 
the Eastern headquarters of the com- 
pany in May, 1949, as director of sales 
after fifteen years as manager of Lino- 
type’s Pacific Coast agency. 

Mr. Porte and his father established 
the Porte Publishing Company in Salt 
Lake City shortly after World War I. 
He became associated with the Lino- 
type Company in 1930. His interests in 
fine printing made him a collaborator 
on the first “Dictionary of Printing 
Terms,” a member of the Roxburghe 
Club, and an advisor to schools. 


GIEGENGACK REPORTS PROGRESS 

A. E. Giegengack announced re- 
cently that more than 100 printing 
equipment and supply manufacturers 
and dealers have contracted for exhibit 
space at the Sixth Educational Graphic 
Arts Exposition which will be held 
September 11 through 23, 1950, at 
Chicago’s International Amphitheatre. 

Mr. Giegengack, president and gen- 
eral manager of the National Graphic 
Arts Expositions, Incorporated, stated 
that indications are that all previous 
attendance records will be broken. Ten 
national and international conven- 
tions of graphic arts organizations are 
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scheduled to be held in Chicago during 
the two weeks of the exposition. An 
attendance campaign formulated to 
cover all the graphic arts and allied 
industries will begin in January. 


A. T. WALKER 

A. T. Walker, central district sales 
manager for Harris-Seybold Company, 
died in San Francisco on September 6 
following a series of heart attacks 
suffered shortly after he arrived in 
California to attend the International 
Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men’s convention. Mr. Walker was 
fifty-seven years of age. 

During his thirty-three years with 
Harris-Seybold, Mr. Walker became 
well known in the graphic arts indus- 
try as an expert on pressroom and 
bindery operations. 


A. T. WALKER 





CHICAGO PRINTERS’ PROGRAM 

A joint labor and management com- 
mittee of Chicago’s printing industry 
recently presented a permanent pro- 
gram designed to stabilize and expand 
the city’s printing market. 

The program is planned to unite 
unions and management for the adver- 
tising and boosting of their products 
in an effort to bring more business to 
the firms and to improve employment 
possibilities. 

The objectives of the permanent 
program are: 

“To demonstrate to all the users of 
printing that there is the strongest 
possible co-operation between Chicago 
employers and the unions to maintain 
stability in the printing market.” 

“To consider matters of a general 
nature affecting the relationship be- 
tween unions and employers.” 

“To enhance the position of Chicago 
as the printing center of the world.” 

“To inform buyers of printing of the 
advantages of the Chicago printing 
market.” 

The committee has announced that 
union-management relations in Chi- 
cago have now been stabilized; that 
the unions have joined with employers 
under the sponsorship of the Franklin 
Association to establish a permanent 
joint organization with established and 
definite objectives. 


53RD CONVENTION OF APA 

The fifty-third annual convention of 
the American Photoengravers Associ- 
ation recently held in San Francisco 
had an attendance of 747 persons who 
were from ninety cities located in 
thirty-one states, together with twen- 
ty-one foreign visitors. 

Among the speakers were: W. B. 
Hislop, editor of Process Engravers 
Monthly, from Edinburgh, Scotland; 
Paul E. Gallagher, State Printer of 
California; H. A. Porter, vice-presi- 
dent of Harris-Seybold Company; and 
Arthur L. Ross, of R. R. Donnelley and 
Sons Company. 

Among the resolutions adopted at 
the convention were the urging of 
members to install and operate cost- 
finding and accounting systems, and 
to oppose any increase in postal rates. 

The following officers were elected: 
president, Wallaston K. James, Phila- 
delphia; the first vice-president, D. H. 
Murnik, Oakland, California; second 
vice-president, Peter Schotanus, De- 
troit; the secretary-treasurer, C. G. 
Rorich, Akron, Ohio. Executive com- 
mittee members chosen were: Joseph 
Rosenberg, New York; Richard Danz, 
St. Louis; A. P. Regitz, Chicago; 
George Hoffmann, Savannah, Geor- 
gia; R. C. Walker, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

The fifty-fourth annual convention 
will be held in Atlantic City, in Octo- 
ber, 1950. 
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PIA POLLS MEMBERS 

In order to provide a program of the 
widest possible interest, Printing In- 
dustry of America has been polling 
members’ preferences regarding sub- 
ject matter to be featured at the an- 
nual convention in Los Angeles, from 
November 14 to 17. 

First, a questionnaire was sent out, 
containing a suggested list of topics 
for speakers and panels at the conven- 
tion. Members were asked to check 
their preferences on this list, and to 
add subjects of their own. After the 
replies were tabulated at PIA head- 
quarters, a second questionnaire was 
drawn up, with topics listed in the 
order of preference as indicated by the 
balloting. An additional list contained 
the subjects which were sent in by 
members. 

The second questionnaire was re- 
turned by recipients with their prefer- 
ences indicated in one, two, and three 
order. The plan is to build the pro- 
gram genera!ly around the first ten 
topics selected in the membership bal- 
lot. In addition, attempts will be made 
to arrange informal conferences out- 
side the regular program for discus- 
sion of subjects requested by smaller 
numbers of the membership. 

Volunteers for work on discussion 
panels have been invited, in the belief 
that this will attract practical experts 
in various phases of printing who can 
contribute a great deal of valuable 
knowledge and experience to sessions. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD CITED 

The Cleveland Chapter of the So- 
ciety for Advancement of Management 
awarded recognition to the record of 
Harris-Seybold Company in the field 
of management and human relations. 
The programs of more than two hun- 
dred companies were considered in the 
selection. 

The company’s human relations pro- 
gram, according to President George S. 
Dively, is based on a continuing effort 
toward greater understanding and co- 
operation between all levels of man- 
agement; building mutual respect and 
confidence throughout the organiza- 
tion; and to a factual rather than an 
emotional approach to the problems of 
business. 


WALTER LEGGE 

Walter Legge, editor and publisher 
of the Leader Mail, of Branby, Quebec, 
died on September 12 at the age of fifty- 
eight. Mr. Legge took over the manage- 
ment of the Leader Mail, a weekly 
newspaper, in 1932 and continued as 
editor and publisher until his death. 

Active in social and civic affairs, Mr. 
Legge was Dominion president of the 
Canadian Weekly Newspapers Associa- 
tion in 1941-42. 


ATLANTA TECHNICAL TREATISES 

In addition to The Bulletin magazine 
that the Atlanta Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen sends to members, a 
separate piece of purely technical con- 
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tent is also mailed. Each month a club 
member who is a supply man writes 
and prints at his own expense a treatise 
on his particular phase of the industry. 
The technical treatise accompanies The 
Bulletin, has no less than four pages, is 
6 by 9 inches in size, and is punched to 
fit standard size loose-leaf binders. 





NEW ASSOCIATE EDITOR 





e WE INTRODUCE George Eaton, 
successor to Glenn J. Church as 
Associate Editor of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Mr. Church, whose art 
work and articles on design will 
long be remembered, is now with 
the A. B. Hirschfeld Press at 
Denver, Colorado. 

Mr. Eaton is a native of the 
Middle West. After graduating 
from Lake Forest College, he was 
associated for seven years with 
the Crest Engraving Company 
and the Legal Blank Service. 
During the war he taught basic 
Morse code to radio operator 
trainees, then for three years he 
was business routines planner 
(methods man) for the Teletype 
Corporation of Chicago. In 1945 
he became Associate Editor with 
Consolidated Book Publishers, a 
subsidiary of Cuneo Press. 

Editor of such books as “Box 
Office” (Ziff-Davis Company) 
and ‘Authors’ Gold” (Consoli- 
dated Book Publishers), Mr. 
Eaton’s writings have appeared 
in several People’s Book Club 
publications, including “1000 In- 
spirational Things,” “An Amer- 
ican Treasury,’ “These Won- 
derful People,” and the current 
“The PBC Reader.” A story of 
his is included in the Grolier 
Society anthology “The Chil- 
dren’s Treasury.” 

A football and track athlete 
while in college, Mr. Eaton is 
fond of sports. He is married and 
has a daughter nine years old. 











GRAPHIC ARTS RESEARCH 

Formation of Graphic Arts Research 
Foundation, Incorporated, recently 
took place at the foundation offices, 
58 Charles Street, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Directors of the organization 
are: Dr. Vannevar Bush, president of 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. Samuel H. Caldwell, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, at Cambridge, Massachusetts ; 
Robert B. Choate, publisher of the 
Boston Herald and Traveler; William 
W. Garth, Jr., president of Lithomat 
Corporation, of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts; and Colonel E. W. Palmer, head 
of the Kingsport Press, Incorporated, 
Kingsport, Tennessee. 

Through common endeavor in re- 
search and development the founda- 
tion and its participants aim to con- 
tribute to the improvement of graphic 
arts processes and to the interchange 
of information. 

The foundation plans further de- 
velopment of a new type composing 
system said to promise enormous sav- 
ings to the printing industry over the 
present-day costs. The new system 
involves a typewriter-actuated photo- 
graphic type composing machine that 
can produce photographic positives 
or negatives, we are informed, with- 
out the use of type metal required by 
conventional type-setting machines. 

A present total of 139 leading con- 
cerns in the lithographic, magazine, 
trade composition, and kindred print- 
ing plant fields are participating in 
this research program, organization 
headquarters reports. 


CHANKO HEADS PRINTING SHOW 

Joseph Chanko, general manager of 
the Conde Nast Press, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, has been named to head the 
committee for organization of the 1950 
Printing for Commerce Exhibit, spon- 
sored by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. The exhibit, to consist of 
jury-selected examples of outstanding 
commercial printing and design, will 
open in New York February 6, 1950, 
extending through February 27. 

Entries eligible for selection in the 
show are pieces of commercial work 
produced between October 1, 1948, and 
October 31, 1949, including advertising 
material, annual reports, booklets, bro- 
chures, broadsides, calendars, catalogs, 
house magazines, announcements, invi- 
tations, labels, leaflets, letterheads, and 
menus. Reproduction may be in letter- 
press, lithography, gravure, or collo- 
type process. 

Deadline for entries is October 31, 
1949. Detailed information and entry 
blanks may be obtained from AIGA 
headquarters, 115 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 


PRINTING INSTITUTE COURSES 

A new course in lithographic press 
operation has been opened by Printing 
Institute, Incorporated, of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. The course is de- 
signed to train men in operating lith- 
ographic presses in the production of 
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all types of line, halftone, and color 
printing. Other courses offered are off- 
set camera and platemaking operation 
and offset press and lettershop opera- 
tion in the lithographic field. 

Printing Institute also conducts 
classes in hand composition and letter- 
press operation and silk screen. 

Founder, sole owner, and operator 
of the school is Samuel M. Burt. A 
native of Philadelphia, Mr. Burt holds 
degrees from Temple University and 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Printing Institute is a member of 
the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, the National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers, and also belongs 
to the National Graphic Arts Educa- 
tion Association. 


APPROVE TYPE FACES 

The National Board on Printing 
Type Faces recently approved the fol- 
lowing type faces for advertising use: 
Astree; Balloon family; Bank Script; 
Baskerville; Bell; Bembo; Bernhard 
Modern Roman; Bernhard Roman and 
Cursive; Blado; Bodoni family; Bond 
Script; Brush; Bulmer; Caledonia 
family; Caslon family; Century fam- 
ily; Cloister family; Cloister Text; 
Commercial Script; Cooper family; 
Cornell; Coronet; Corvinus; Deep- 
dene; Egmont; Electra; Excelsior; 
Fairfield; Flash family; Fournier; 
Futura family; Gothic family; Goudy 
family; and Goudy Text; Granjon; 
Grayda; Janson; Kabel family; Kar- 
nak, Memphis, Beton, or Stymie; 
Karnak Obelisk; Kaufman family; 
Legend; Les Cochin; Libra Light and 
Bold; Lutetia; Lydian family; Narcis- 
sus; Neuland and Neuland Inline; 
Onyx; Opticon; Polipilus; Poster; 
Radiant family; Rondo Bold and 
Light; Samson; Scotch Roman; the 
Spartan family; Stencil; Swing Bold; 
the Tempo family; Textype; Times 
Roman; Tower; Typo Script; Valient; 
Waverly; Weiss family; Weiss Initials 
numbers one and two. 

The board was interested only in 
the best designed faces and those 
which were not listed at the meeting 
may be submitted again to the board 
by manufacturers. 

The board passed a resolution to 
be sent to the type manufacturers 
asking them if a type face becomes 
popular to cut same for their own ma- 
chines on the same alignment and 
under the same name as the originator 
cast it. This should be arranged by a 
cross license arrangement as it is 
done with some faces, at the present 
time, by some manufacturers. The 
task of classifying type faces in their 
various categories was placed in the 
hands of a committee. 

Membership of the board consists of 
representatives from the following or- 
ganizations: American Association of 
Advertising Agencies; Art Directors 
Club; American Institute of Graphic 
Arts; Society of Arts; Type Directors 
Club; Printing Industry of America; 
Advertising Typographers Associa- 
tion of America. 





e JAMES A. McGarrirTy, vice-president 
of the Vail-Ballou Press, Binghamton, 
New York, died suddenly on July 21. 
Mr. McGarrity was fifty-seven years 
old....F. G. Kiup, head of the forestry 
division of Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company, Port Edwards, Wisconsin, 
has been appointed as the paper in- 
dustry’s representative of the new state 
forest inventory committee. ... JOSEPH 
GRAZIANO has been appointed assistant 
manager at the Newark facility of 
the Federated Metals Division, Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Company. 
JAMES F. Orr has been promoted to 
the post of plant superintendent with 
the same company. .. . EMERSON D. 
OGLE is now manager of the industrial 
sales department of SKF Industries, 
Incorporated. He succeeds C. D. CuM- 
MINGS, who has resigned. . . . Gould 
Paper Company has appointed EDWARD 
J. SULLIVAN eastern sales manager 
with headquarters in New York City. 
Members of the New York staff of 
Oxford Paper Company, Mr. Sullivan’s 
former employer, honored him with a 
party at the Yale Club to extend their 
best wishes for his success... . J. HER- 
BERT HoDGINS, former editor of Cana- 
dian Homes and Gardens and Mayfair 
magazines, died recently at his home 
in Picton, Ontario. Mr. Hodgins was 
sixty-two years of age. . . . HENRY 
GOODSETT has just formed his own com- 
pany in Philadelphia. Mr. Goodsett 
will specialize in advertising and mer- 
chandising. ... W. J. Holtmeier, In- 
corporated, of New York City, and 
Richardson-Sovde Company, Incorpo- 
rated, of Minneapolis, have been ap- 
pointed sales representatives for Kel- 
logg Type-O-Writer Keyboard made 
by Kellogg Switchboard and Supply 
Company, of Chicago. . . . COLONEL 
ARTHUR E. BARTER, a director of the 
Plimpton Press, in Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts, died recently at the age of 
seventy-eight. ... Hammer Dry Plate 
and Film Company, St. Louis, has re- 
sumed production of photographic film, 
plates and supplies.... 

MorRTON GOLDSHOLL was recently 
elected president of the Chicago So- 
ciety of Typographic Arts. WILLIAM 
FLEMING is first vice-president; WIL- 
LIAM L. LANGDON is second vice-presi- 
dent; NATALIE CHERRY is secretary- 
treasurer. . . . THOMAS L. HOLLING 
has been elected the chairman of the 
board of the Holling Press, of Buffalo, 
New York. Mr. Holling was mayor of 
Buffalo from 1938 to 1942.... JOHN 
GORDON FLEMING, founder of the Flem- 
ing Press at Toronto, Canada, died at 
his home on August 23. The Fleming 
Press first introduced to Toronto the 
system of printing labels in the roll. 


... GEORGE A. ROSCHEK has joined the 
Hollingsworth and Whitney Company’s 
eastern sales division. Mr. Roschek 
has been connected with the St. Regis 
Paper Company for the past several 
years in a sales capacity. ... GRAHAM 
PAPER COMPANY’S ninety-fourth year 
expansion plan includes an estimated 
$125,000 new addition at the main office 
in St. Louis, also expansion in Chicago, 
Knoxville, and Jackson, Mississippi. 
. . . The August-September issue of 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS COMPANY’S 
house organ, Perfection Pointers, was 
printed on gummed paper stock. The 
novel issue was prepared to demon- 
strate that the company’s Perfection 
flat gummed paper can be printed on 
the gummed side, too. .. . Chicago’s So- 
ciety of Typographic Arts recently dis- 
played samples of the type of street 
signs it believes the city should erect. 
The recommendation was made by a 
three-man committee headed by R. 
HUNTER MIDDLETON. ... WILLIAM F. 
BARNARD, president of Barnard and 
Miller law printing firm, died at his 
Oak Park, Illinois, home on August 31. 
Mr. Barnard was sixty-nine. . . . Rus- 
SEL P. GRIEVE, SR., is executive vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Cargill Company, Houston, Texas. Mr. 
Grieve has had a similar position with 
Maverick-Clarke of San Antonio for 
the past several years. . . . HEJNAR 
JOHNSON, head of manufacturing for 
the eastern district of International 
Printing Ink, died of spinal meningitis 
on August 11. Mr. Johnson was cred- 
ited with being the first to make fin- 
ished inks with a system of base inks 
instead of making them directly from 
dry colors. ... NORMAN A. BOULEY is 
general sales manager of the Joseph 
E. Murphy Company, Wooster, Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Bouley formerly was 
treasurer and general manager of the 
Rongene Precision Products, Incorpo- 
rated, of Worcester, Massachusetts. 
. . . TRYGVE HOLST, now a student at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
writes that his father, OLAVE T. HOLst, 
with the P. M. Bye Printing Company 
of Norway, was one of the founders of 
the Norwegian Lithographers Associa- 
tion. ... F. HAROLD MURTFELDT has re- 
cently been appointed advertising and 
sales promotion manager of Consoli- 
dated Water Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. 
. . . DAVID MAXWELL WEIL has been 
elected chairman of the board of the 
Cromwell Paper Company of Chicago. 
Other officers elected are: JOHN MET- 
ZENBERG, president of the company; 
RICHARD R. RUBEL and ROBERT CUTLER 
BROWN, vice-presidents; and GEORGE 
J. STRUCK, secretary. Mr. Weil will 
continue to be the treasurer. 

Guy T. VISKNISKKI, fotuier man- 
ager of newspaper properties, died Sep- 
tember 5 at his Montclair, New Jersey, 
home. He was the originator, editor, 
and officer-in-charge of Stars and 
Stripes, the official publication of the 
American Expeditionary Forces in 
World War I.... American Wood Type 
Manufacturing Company, New York 
City, has moved into new quarters in 
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its own building at 35 West Third 
Street. The move completes a program 
of re-location and expansion of facili- 
ties... . National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation has announced the appointment 
of STANLEY O. STYLES as assistant sec- 
retary to head up activities in the fine 
paper field. JoHN E. GOODREDGE has 
been appointed assistant secretary to 
specialize in the wrapping paper divi- 
sion of the association. Both Mr. Styles 
and Mr. Goodredge will work out of the 
New York headquarters. .. . “DouG” 
EATON, formerly associated with the 
American Type Founders, is now con- 
nected with J. H. and G. B. Siebold, 
Incorporated, as salesman and consult- 
ant... . Full-scale operation of Inter- 
national Printing Ink’s new plant in 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, is expected in 
October. The new plant is housed in the 
largest building erected in Elizabeth in 
two decades. ... JACK W. FINE has been 
appointed sales manager of the J. A. 
Want Organization, Incorporated, New 
York City. Mr. Fine has been a sales- 
man with the firm for the past twelve 
years. .. . RoGER L. PERRY will assist 
Ray C. Cook, sales director of the print- 
ers equipment division, Hamilton Man- 
ufacturing Company, in working with 
dealers and salesmen. Mr. Perry will 
make his headquarters at the Hamilton 
plant at Two Rivers, Wisconsin... . 
Harry A. Porter, sales vice-president 
of the Harris-Seybold Company, was 
elected president of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association at the as- 
sociation’s recent conference at Chi- 
cago. ... Speakers at the September 
meeting of the St. Louis Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen were: HARRY E. 
KINCAID, of Printing Machinery Com- 
pany, who spoke on “Printers Mount- 
ings”; WALTER E. KRAuSE, of Takk 
Corporation, who spoke on “Static 
Eliminators”; and R. R. RICHTER, of 
the Dayton Rubber Company, whose 
subject was “The Dayco Color Sepa- 
rator”.... L. C. STAGEMAN has been 
elected to succeed the late JOHN D. 
HEIMICK as president of Bulfin Print- 
ers, Incorporated, of Milwaukee. C. J. 
VARICK is now vice-president of the 
firm; Miss ESTHER M. PFEIFFER is 
treasurer; and W. F. EGNER is the 
assistant treasurer. . . . WALTER F. 
McARDLE, president of McArdle Print- 
ing Company, Incorporated, was 
elected president of the Graphic Arts 
Association of Washington, D. C., at 
the association’s annual dinner meet- 
ing September 26 at the Mayflower 
Hotel. . . . KARL CLAYTON, formerly 
plant superintendent and junior part- 
ner in Stearns and Company, is now 
engraving superintendent with Manz 
Corporation, of Chicago. HAROLD GART- 
NER, also formerly with Stearns and 
Company, will be Mr. CLAYTON’Ss as- 
sistant. ... NAZDAR Company, of Chi- 
cago, on September 19 purchased the 
name, assets, and the good will of the 
Harve R. Moore Company. R. E. 
DoRAN is sales manager of NazDar. 
... L. G. JANES, Bridgens, Limited, 
has been elected president of Graphic 
Arts Association of Toronto. 
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VISUAL AID METHOD 

A visual aid method of instruction 
believed to be the first of its type to be 
attempted in line-composing machine 
maintenance instruction has recently 
been introduced by Fred Gutfrucht, 
composing machine maintenance in- 
structor in the Department of Publish- 
ing and Printing of the Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology, Rochester, New 
York. 

Illustrations in a Linotype machine 
principles manual and Intertype book 
of instruction have been photographed 
and the negatives made into positives 
for use on a visual aid projector. The 
screening is done in a well lighted 
room, which. affords the students the 
opportunity to take notes and refer to 
reference material. The instructor is 
able to stand facing the class and to 
note the reaction of the students. This 
visual aid method of teaching has been 
in operation since September, 1948, 





and has met with approval from both 
instructor and students. 

The production laboratory of the de- 
partment, which is used as a proving 
ground for student estimating and for 
production planning and control sys- 
tems, has just acquired a new 27- by 
41-inch Miller Major Automatic press. 


CHAMPION STILL “CHAMPION” 

The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company was recently judged as hav- 
ing the best annual report of the pulp 
and paper industry for the second con- 
secutive year in a contest sponsored by 
Financial World. A bronze “Oscar of 
Industry” trophy will be presented to 
the firm in New York on October 31. 

In the pulp and paper industry clas- 
sification, Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion, of Neenah, Wisconsin, was run- 
ner-up for top honors: International 
Paper Company of New York City took 
third place. 


IT COSTS NO MORE TO BUY 


THE 


Bin Fraklie tRiMOSAW 


rm 


OTHE finest SAW 


IN THE 


low price FIELD” 


Sawing and trimming slugs, sizing and squaring 
plates are done right the first time on the 
Hammond Ben Franklin TrimOsaw. Why? Because 
the Ben Franklin is not a “cheap” saw — it is 
the lowest cost good saw that can be built. 

It carries the name TrimOsaw which is your 
guarantee of quality and the price fits every 


pocket book. 


Write for information. The low price will surprise 
you. 


ANOTHER 


many steps. 





The Hammond No. 32 Strip Material 
Cabinet alongside your TrimOsaw 
takes no extra space and will save 
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ITU RE-AFFIRMS STAND 

Meeting in convention at Oakland, 
California, the International Typo- 
graphical Union delegates enacted the 
following amendment to the union’s 
general laws. The amendment rein- 
forces the policy of not permitting 
local unions to vote on any proposal 
written or verbal unless it is first 
screened by Woodruff Randolph, presi- 
dent of the union. 

Section 2, Article III, as amended at 
the convention, now reads as follows: 

“No local union shall sign a contract 
guaranteeing its members to work for 
any proprietor, firm or corporation, 
unless such contract is in accordance 
with International law and policy and 
approved as such by the International 
Typographical President. The officers, 
committees and members are specifi- 
cally prohibited from submitting to a 
union for vote or voting on any pro- 
posal of an employer or committee for 
a contract either written, verbal or 
implied, or any understanding whatso- 
ever which has not previously been 
approved by the International Presi- 
dent as being in compliance with Inter- 
national Typographical Union laws 
and policy and not in violation of civil 
law. No member holding active mem- 
bership in any local union shall sign 
an individual or private contract with 
any employer, agreeing to work for 
any stated length of time, wages or 
conditions. The union alone has the 
power to contract for conditions, wages 
and hours.” 


C. FRANK CRAWFORD 

C. Frank Crawford, prominent in 
New York’s printing industry for fifty 
years, died August 28 at his home in 
Hackensack, New Jersey, after an ill- 
ness of several months. He was eighty- 
three years of age, and had been in 
semi-retirement since 1932, when he 
resigned as president of Albert B. King 
& Company, New York lithographer. 

Among Mr. Crawford’s outstanding 
achievements was the organization and 
chairmanship of the Board of Commer- 
cial Arbitration of the Graphic Arts 
and Allied Industries of New York. 
He was active with the board from the 
time it was established in 1912 until 
his death. 

Mr. Crawford joined the King firm 
in 1891, a few years after he came to 
this country from his native Canada, 
and directed its policies and manage- 
ment for many years. He was one of 
the pioneers in adopting such manage- 
ment procedures as accurate cost find- 
ing systems and programs to foster 
good employe relations. He was a past 
president of the old New York Master 
Printers’ Association, and a past vice- 
president of the New York Employing 
Printers Association. _ 


COWLES’ NEW MAGAZINE 
Practically on the heels of the 
recently launched Quick magazine, 
Cowles Magazines Incorporated plan 
to issue a new monthly magazine, 
Flair, which will come out in January. 
Fleur Cowles, wife of Gardner Cowles 


and associate editor of Look, is editor 
of the new publication. 

Designed for the class field, Flair 
will be unconventional and elaborate in 
format, using several different print- 
ing processes and unusual paper stocks 
in different parts of the magazine. 


JOHN M. CALLAHAN 

John M. Callahan, widely known 
throughout the graphic arts industry, 
died September 8 in Cincinnati after a 
short illness. He was fifty-nine. 

Mr. Callahan served two terms as 
president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen. 
He was also a past president of the 
Cincinnati Association of Printing 





JOHN M. CALLAHAN 


House Craftsman of which he was an 
active member. Mr. Callahan was also 
active in many civic and fraternal 
affairs. 

In 1948 he was elected a vice presi- 
dent of the United States Printing 
and Lithograph Company and at the 
time of his death was a member of the 
executive office staff. He began work 
for the company as an office boy at the 
age of seventeen. 


ALLEGED RUMORS ANSWERED 

Any doubt whether Electron Litho- 
plate Corporation, of New York City, 
is still manufacturing its Electron-O- 
Plate machines is dispelled by the firm’s 
ambitious advertising program in this 
and other graphic arts industry publi- 
cations and the continued popular re- 
ception of this electron equipment. 

The plant, located at 99-101 Sixth 
Avenue in New York City, is operating 
under the management of M. Siebold, 
president, and George B. Siebold, Jr., 
secretary and treasurer. J. H. and G. B. 
Siebold, Incorporated, of New York, 
are the distributors of this platemak- 
ing method. 


PIA CONVENTION AT LOS ANGELES 

The sixty-third annual convention of 
Printing Industry of America will be 
held November 14 through 17, 1949, at 
the Biltmore Hotel in Los Angeles, 
California. The following program has 
been planned to provide specific and 
practical information upon improved 
management practice: 


Sunday, November 13 


Pre-convention meeting of board of 
directors. 
Registration desk opens. 


Monday, November 14 


Election of new board of directors. 
Appointment of committees. 
Welcome from California. 

Report by President Carl E. Dunna- 
gan on leadership in the graphic arts 
industry. 

Keynote address by Paul C. Clovis. 

“What We Are Not Going to Talk 
About,” Allerton H. Jeffries; “Selling 
—Today,” Arthur A. Wetzel; “How 
to Increase Productivity,” Frank F. 
Pfeiffer; and “Management,” by Rob- 
ert H. Caffee. 


Tuesday, November 15 


Speech by president on the progress 
of printing industry management in 
collective bargaining. 

An analysis by Secretary White- 
house of bargaining trends. 

Three discussion periods for union 
members. 

Program for open-shop members. 

“The Play-by-Play Story on How the 
Union Failed to Organize My Plant,” 
C. S. Craigmile; “My Experiences with 
the Organization Tactics of Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America,” 
Frank Parke. 


Wednesday, November 16 


Series of clinic discussions on meth- 
ods of increasing productivity. 

Luncheon meeting of board of direc- 
tors and secretaries. 

How to improve the techniques of 
management. 

The convention banquet. 


Thursday, November 17 


Series of clinics on how to increase 
sales. 

Dramatic presentation on “How to 
Sell Today.” 

Post-convention meeting of Board 
of Directors. 


COLOR IN THE NEWS 

Twenty-four run of paper colors and 
standard process inks are illustrated 
in a new thirty-page newspaper color 
ink book published by J. M. Huber Cor- 
poration, New York. Printed on news- 
print and spiral-bound for easy refer- 
ence, “Newspaper Colors” devotes a 
full page to each of the colors, show- 
ing both solid and halftone printing 
results. Also, four-color Ben Day en- 
gravings demonstrate color trapping 


_with American Newspaper Publishers 


Association and Metropolitan Group 
process inks. 
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SMALL SHOP... 
LARGE PLANT. 
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Regardless of what size plant you operate or 
what type of printing you produce, Miehle 
has a press which will turn out high quality 
work more efficiently and economically than 


any comparable equipment. 


Send for the new 24 page illustrated booklet 
describing in detail the Miehle 29 Letterpress. 
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IEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING ct 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SHEET FED PRESSES) 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS | 








PRINTING LAWS CHANGED 
Washington headquarters of Print- 
ing Industry of America report that 
E President Truman recently signed an 
‘| amendment to the printing laws mak- 
j ing it possible for field contract print- 
ing to be purchased in the District of 
Columbia. Purchasing is done by Gov- 
ernment agencies from field contract 
printing funds, and previously had to 
be effected outside the District. The 
change, it was stated, was authorized 
for the convenience of Government de- 
partments. It also enables the depart- 
ments to use field contract funds for the 
procurement of printing from the GPO. 
In signing the amendment, the Pres- 
ident instructed the General Supply 
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Agency to undertake .an investigation 
of the Government printing situation, 
with a view to preparing recommenda- 
tions by January 1, 1950, relative to 
changes which should be made in the 
printing laws. The President made 
note of the “confusion” resulting from 
some of the present “antiquated” print- 
ing laws. 

The PIA announcement, pointing out 
that the Hoover Commission recom- 
mended an investigation of certain as- 
pects of Government printing, com- 
ments that “this latest development 
may be the occasion for a complete re- 
vision of our printing laws.” PIA, the 
statement adds, has long advocated 
clarification of printing legislation. 
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CHARLES BATEY VISITS U. S. 

Charles Batey, Printer to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford and one of the three 
chief officials of the Oxford University 
Press, recently studied our American 
methods of printing and book manu- 
facture in Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Washington, and New 
York. 

Mr. Batey became Printer to the 
University in 1946 when John Johnson 
retired. He had been Assistant Printer 
for eighteen years previously and han- 
dled the technical side of the business. 
The Oxford Printing Office is the larg- 
est book manufacturer in Britain and 
employs over 800 people. 

Mr. Batey is ex-chairman of the 
Joint Industrial Council of the Print- 
ing Trades of Great Britain and for- 
mer Examiner in Typography of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 


PUBLISHES COOPER TRIBUTE 

The second publishing venture of the 
Society of Typographic Arts will be 
“The Book of Oz Cooper,” the result of 
more than ten years of preparation. 
Only 2,000 copies will be printed—at 
$7.50 a copy. 

The collector’s item has finely de- 
signed pages of type lore, over sixty 
examples of Mr. Cooper’s lettering 
styles, sixteen variations of his famous 
calendar numerals, his correspondence 
on type designing and founding, his 
well-remembered Christmas cards, and 
reminiscent accounts by Goudy, Dwig- 
gins, DaBoll, and many others. 

The book has been designed by Ray- 
mond F. DaBoll and hand set by Edwin 
B. Gillespie, of Bertsch & Cooper, in 
fourteen point Cooper Old Style. 


PRINTERS LIBRARY REQUESTS DATA 

Printing equipment and _ supplies 
manufacturers are invited to place on 
their mailing list the Printers Library 
of Printing Institute, 2206 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 
The school is endeavoring to serve the 
graphic arts industry of Philadelphia 
by securing and making available text, 
reference and technical publications, 
books and brochures on all phases of 
interest to those engaged in the print- 
ing industry. The material in the 
library is available to all members of 
the graphic arts as well as students. 
The library room is also used for small 
meetings, seminars, lectures and show- 
ing of films devoted to the graphic arts 
industry. 


BRITISH INK RESEARCH 

The Printing and Allied Research 
*Association in Great Britain is study- 
ing the development of precise meth- 
ods of measuring ink conditions. The 
association is said to be developing a 
simple mechanical apparatus to test 
the drying of ink. The filtration of oil 
into paper, a basic factor in the cre- 
ation of drying systems, has been very 
closely investigated. The association 
has surveyed American and Dutch 
machines and undertaken research on 
the fundamental principles involved. 
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DMAA CONTEST AWARDS 

Presentations of 112 “Best of Indus- 
try” awards and forty-four “Merit” 
awards were made recently at the Di- 
rect Mail Advertising Association’s 
thirty-second annual conference in 
Chicago. 

In the printing classification, Wetzel 
Brothers, Milwaukee, won the 1949 
“Best of Industry” award and “Merit” 
awards were won by the following: 
Schneidereith and Sons, Baltimore; 
E. F. Schmidt Company, Milwaukee; 
and Edward Stern and Company, Incor- 
porated, Philadelphia. 

In the paper industry classification, 
the Mead Sales Company, Dayton, was 
awarded first prize. This is the second 
Direct Mail Association blue ribbon 
for Mead, as it was awarded first place 
in 1947 for its entry of Better Impres- 
sions, the Mead paper demonstrator. 


KODAK PROCESSES FEATURED 

Kodak photographic processes for 
both black-and-white and color repro- 
duction in the graphic arts industry 
were featured at the Eastman Kodak 
Company exhibit in the fifty-third 
annual convention of the American 
Photoengravers Association recently 
held in San Francisco. Several series 
of transparencies, showing the actual 
operation in the use of Kodalith films 
and plates, were displayed, as were 
four color transparencies of 30 by 40 
inches in size. Also exhibited were re- 
productions from Kodak Flexichrome 
prints, the new professional color proc- 
ess recently announced by the company. 


CONSOLIDATED EXPANDS PROGRAM 

The Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company, of Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin, has launched a greatly ex- 
panded national advertising and mer- 
chandising program to promote Con- 
solidated enamel papers. 

Full page four-color and black and 
white advertisements will appear in 
trade and business publications. The 
new campaign is aimed to inform users 
of commercial printing how savings 
can be effected through the use of Con- 
solidated enamel papers. The company 
feels that the program is timely be- 
cause of the need for many advertisers 
to make their budgets reach more pros- 
pects per dollar. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD ANNUAL REPORT 

President George S. Dively and 
R. Verne Mitchell, chairman of the 
board, in the recently released annual 
report of Harris-Seybold Company, re- 
view operations for the fiscal year end- 
ing on June 30, 1949, and note the 
strengthened financial condition of the 
firm as well as the largest sales and 
service organization in the company’s 
history. 

The report states that the research 
and engineering department of Har- 
ris-Seybold spent over $1,000,000 for 
its various activities during the fiscal 
year. The company and its Canadian 
subsidiary reported net income for the 
year of $2,170,615. The company re- 
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tained $1,718,706 or 79 per cent of its 
earnings in the business. This money 
was used to provide for replacement 
of buildings and facilities, to finance 
research and engineering programs, to 
pay for expansion of sales and service 
facilities, and for other working capi- 
tal purposes. 

Net working capital is $9,078,252; 
the current assets are $12,607,443; 
and current liabilities were $3,529,191 
at the close of the year. Cash dividends 
on common stock totaled $2.40 per 
share. A 10 per cent common stock 
dividend was declared during the year. 
Regular dividends of $5.00 per share 
were paid on preference stock. 


This tape 


ERNEST J. ZANDER 

Ernest J. Zander, owner of the Zan- 
der Printing Service, Chicago, passed 
away on September 11 at the age of 
fifty-seven. A native Chicagoan, Mr. 
Zander had a distinguished career as a 
professional prizefighter and fought in 
Australia as well as in this country. 
His printing career covered positions 
with several newspapers and printing 
plants in Chicago. He had been in busi- 
ness for himself since 1922. Active in 
social and civic affairs, he was a for- 
mer trustee of the Illinois Masonic 
Hospital and a past president of the 
North Side Printers Guild. His son, 
Ernest, Jr., will run the plant. 


produces 


type automatically 








This is Teletypesetter tape. If you have a production 
problem due to a shortage of men or machines, tape 


like this can help you. 


The code-holes you see have been punched on a 
Teletypesetter Perforator, a machine as simple and 
easy to use as a typewriter. When the tape is fed into 
a Teletypesetter Operating Unit mounted on a com- 
posing machine, it gives continuous, automatic opera- 
tion—produces slugs at the rate of 350 to 400 lines 


of straight matter per hour. 


Teletypesetter has stepped up type production for 
many publishers and printers by as much as 75% to 
100%. It can do the same for you. Write today for 


more details to: 


TELETYPESETTER CORPORATION 
1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


TELETYPESETTER 
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Every run, every skid, every sheet of Hillcrest 
Offset is uniform in every particular to all 
others. Prove to yourself the superiority of 
Hillcrest Offset. Make a test run in your own 


plant. Write to the mill for samples and prices. 


HILLCREST 
OFFSET 


Preferred for its Performance 






MILLS AND MAIN OFFICE: FITCHBURG, MASS. N. Y. OFFICE: 250 PARK AVE. N. Y. 17 © 11 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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RUTHERFORD 


NEGATIVE GROUPING | 
Of particular interest to the Metal eigyiapinsinied MAC HINE | 


Lithographer, Photo Engraver and F 0 k D AR K R 0 0 M U S E ‘ 


Label Printer and Lithographer ' 








...A machine for quickly producing on film or a 
dry plates, groupings (Multiples) of bottle caps, 
glass closure tops, nameplates, small labels, etc. 














Also available: 


Plate Whirlers * Vacuum Printing Frames * Precision 
Color Cameras * Sheet Metal Roller Coating Machines 
* Metal Offset Printing Presses 


MACHINERY (in) Main Ofice rare ani , 
COMPANY ac. tONG ISLAND ClTY, NY. ; 


CORPORATION Factory I 
DIVISION EAST RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
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@ The Indian medicine man’s control over the 
elements was no doubt purely imaginary. But the control 
of moisture content in printing paper represented by the 
Chillicothe Indian is scientific fact. 


The just right amount of moisture is built-in to 
every sheet of Chillicothe Offset. This moisture stability 
is preserved in the carefully air conditioned packing, 


rooms and delivered to the printer’s press in moisture ~ 


proof wrapper. 


Most pressmen say it’s ready to run. without 
hanging, yet gives no trouble with shrink, stretch, curl, 
or lint. 


as 


Cilla Fipew 


THE CHILLICO 


Ni hen He Reigns - It Burs 


Chillicothe Offset invites realistic reproduction 








without exacting a premium in printers’ skill. 





Maker of a distinctive line of fine papers for many uses, including 


such distinguished stocks as 
LOGAN AND ADENA OFFSET AND BOOK 
CHAMOIS TEXT e CHILLOTINTS 
GREETING CARD PAPETERIES 


—ask us about them 











| made We bow tinged tat” 


HE PAPER CO. 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 
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“THE QUADDER IS em 
DOING A GRAND JOB... Se 


Believe we can cut our ad. machine 
cost by one third...” 


co) 

AU 

LUADOI 
| 





ee Mngt 


Soa ta ea 


SBR Se 


So writes an enthusiastic Mid-western user of the STAR 
Automatic Quadding Attachment . . . for existing Linotypes and 
Intertypes. ; 

Wouldn't you too, welcome substantial savings in the cost 
of composition that calls for centering, or left or right flush align- 
ment? And wouldn’t you prefer the quadder that centers on any 


given measure on left side of slug—an exclusive STAR advantage? 





You can have these advantages without replacing your present 


good equipment. The STAR Quadder can be easily and quickly attached 





to your present Linotype or Intertype. 


EVERY SPACING ADVANTAGE — The STAR delivers every spacing advantage you'd 


hope to get in a new line-setting machine. In addition, any quadder failure will 
not put the line-casting machine out of commission*. 


SAFER FOR YOUR OPERATOR — The STAR Quadder is located well away from the 


“squirt” area of machine. Also, an electro pump stop minimizes possibility of 


squirts occurring. 
*The continuing experience of users proves that the STAR Quadder is as foolproof as anything mechanical can be. 


Service is available at strategic points over the U.S. 


White for Jolder giving Jull information... taday! 


PRECISION 
TRADE ye MARK 


ML hada PARTS aby 


Factory ond Main Office INCORPORATED Branch Office 
SOUTH HACKENSACK, N. J. 1327 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY 6, MO 


Dagar ESR ae 


CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS + DENVER + NEW YORK + BOSTON 
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fi 
: 
You can rely on Moistrite business papers to lie flat and to print cleanly. Mill-conditioned, sealed in the 
original, inner-wrap moisture-proof packages, each Moistrite paper comes to you mill-fresh and pro- 
tected to the moment of use. Specify Moistrite Bond, Mimeo, Duplicator, Ledger, and Opaque. 
apers 
; EST. 1846 


' THE MEAD CORPORATION “PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA" 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Company, 118 West First Street, Dayton 2 + New York + Chicago + Boston + Philadelphia 
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e Full-page ads in Fortune, Business Week, Ad- 
vertising Age, Tide, Advertising Agency, and Print- 
ers’ Ink this month feature the story of Stand- 
ard Oil’s switch to Consolidated Enamels for 
its outstanding employee magazine, The Standard 
Torch. This is the first of a monthly series that 


will tell by actual experiences how Consolidated . 


Enamels are cutting costs for many large users 
of fine commercial printing. 

In many of these cases, where premium-priced 
enamel papers of comparable quality were former- 
ly used, the saving realized by a switch to Consoli- 
dated has amounted to an important 15 to 25% 
or more without sacrifice of reproduction quality 
in even the finest half-tone and full-color work. 


about printing hh at ee . 
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"€ 
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ee 
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and switched to lower cast, high fildldy 


os | (tnt ENAMEL PAPERS 


These substantially lower prices result entirely 
from the modern enamel papermaking method 
pioneered by Consolidated. By eliminating many 
costly operations still in use by other makers, it 
produces a high quality sheet, fully coated on 
both sides, in a single high-speed operation. 


Many of your customers and prospects will be 
reading these vitally-interesting case histories 
in one or more of the magazines month after 
month. Sooner or later they will want to know 
how Consolidated Enamels fit their own print- 
ing needs. Beat them to the punch. Get the 
full facts from your paper merchant now and 
capitalize on the sharp competitive advantage 
Consolidated’s 15 to 25% saving offers you. 


©Cc. W. P. & P. Co, 


Kiraoltddiled ENAMEL PAPERS 


PRODUCTION GLOSS 


CONSOLIDATED WATER 


Main Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


MODERN GLOSS 


POWER & 


FLASH GLOSS 


COMPANY 


Sales Offices: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 


PAPER 
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the Finest in 
Black or Color Printing 





Let’s talk about the printing equipment you plan to install in your plant someday ... 
It must of course more than carry its purchase cost. It must be relatively 
easy and inexpensive to maintain . . . not only for the first few years, but for many years, It 
must be exceptionally versatile so that you can take care of all the increasingly various jobs 
that find their way into the modern printing plant. 
Through high productivity and flawless printing, the equipment you buy 
must attract not only black but more color business and keep it. 
The Cottrell 2-color Sheet-fed Rotary is the one press most likely to meet all your 
requirements. It is built in four sizes to meet the needs of small 
as well as large press rooms. 
Write for further particulars. 


Oy 











C.B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
Westerly, R. f. 


New York: 25 E. 26th St. © Claybourn Division: 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago: Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St. 
Smyth-Horne, Ltd., 13 Bedford Row, London W.C. 1, Eng. 














1. Springhill Tag, Manila 
2. Springhill Tag, White 
3. Springhill Tag, Manila 
4. Springhill Index 

5. Springhill Tag, Manila 
6. Springhill Index 


the tag and index 
with a thousand uses 


SPRINGHILL... 


Right now you may have a job on hand for price tickets or 


baggage checks. Or cartons or cut-outs. Or ruled forms, or some other 

item calling for a board that’s plenty tough, yet clean and attractive-looking. 
A board with strength and snap, and a smooth fuzz-free surface. 

And so versatile that you'll constantly find new uses for it. If that’s the case, 
do yourself a good turn by specifying SPRINGHILL TAG, Manila or White, 
or SPRINGHILL INDEX—each one tops in quality, economical in price. 
SPRINGHILL is made from 100% bleached sulphate. 

International Paper Company, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPERS 


for Printing and Converting 
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VANDERCOOK ~~ 
LEVELLER ee a 


A new and extra heavy precision 
tool, that will accurately plane a 4 
wood, lead alloy, aluminum, Se _* 
magnesium and plastic mount- 4 —_—. 4 
ing materials. A descriptive cir- : 
cular giving full details will be 


mailed upon request. 











: 6 IMPORTANT FEATURES 


a @ Planing time, maximum sized block (12"x 18"), 7 seconds. 


@ For permanent accuracy, table is supported by ball bearing 
141" in diameter. 


@ Quick acting plate clamps operated by hand wheel, de- 
signed to (1) correct warped mounting material with 
neutral clamping, then (2) exert a down pull for planing 
the reverse side. 





@ Depressing foot pedal releases (1) table brake, (2) disen- 


, : gages clamping wheel, (3) starts cutter and table motors. 
Standard equipment includes vacuum ex- 


haust system with cyclone separator in @ Cutter head raised or lowered to desired thickness by 

base of machine for removing metal and convenient hand wheel; eye level indicator graduated 
4 ” 

wood shavings into a steel drawer. in .001" shows depth of cut. 


@ Cutters are inexpensive and easy to regrind. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
Main Office and Plant: 
900 N. Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois 





Eastern Branch Western Branch 
216 East 45th St., New York 17, N.Y. 1151 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 





PRINTING NUMBERING 
does this PERFORATING _DIE-CUTTING 
PUNCHING SCORING 
SLITTING TaN ze) allies 
EYELETTING 











| to these & 


















MANUFACTURING CO. 


373 ELEVENTH AVENUE 
PATERSON 4, NEW JERSEY 





ELIMINATE THE MANY . 
TROUBLES CAUSED BY DRY AIR ; 


e Prevent shrinkage, expansion of stock F 
Be Banish choke ups, uneven stock piling 


€ Improve register, speed up runs 





Walton installations are low cost insurance against trouble 
and delay. Walton Humidifiers can be installed without 
interrupting work. No floor space needed. No duct or drain 
work. Connection to city water supply and wired through 
humidistat control is all that is required. 


For FREE Information — MAIL TODAY! 


WALTON LABORATORIES, INC. IP. 10 
Irvington 11, N. J. 


Kindly send us your latest brochure on Humidifi- 
cation for Printers, Lithographers and Binders. 


























Name 

poi HUMIDIFIERS 
Address R 
ORS RNR ie eS SUA RRP 
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have (ou seen 
the ROSBACK “Twe 





nty-Two"? 
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@ Until you have witnessed a working demonstration 
‘ of the Rosback ““Twenty-Two” you can never fully appreciate just how efficient 
and easy to operate such a perforator can be. 


On small jobs and short runs it’s actually cheaper to perforate with the “T'wenty-Two” 
than to waste time fussing with makeshifts such as perforating rule. You not only 
save time and cost plus the risk of cutting up your form rollers but you do a real, 
professional job of perforating of which anyone can well be proud. And of course 
on larger jobs and longer runs your time savings and cost savings increase in proportion. 


The “‘Twenty-Two” takes a full 22” sheet, does finest quality slot perforating 
both continuous and strike. At small additional expense it can also be equipped to do 
snap-out perforating, or slitting, scoring or creasing. 





Your Rosback Dealer will be glad to supply full details about the “Twenty-Two”, 
perhaps arrange an opportunity for you to examine this new, low cost rotary 
perforator and operate it yourself. Or write us for bulletin, specifications and price. 






F.P.,. ROSBACK COMPANY .. Benton Harbor, Mich. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, Gang 


Stitchers and Paper Punching and Drilling Machines 
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YOU PROFIT by tue 


WELL-TAILORED LOOK ‘——_ 









Neat closures. A rich-looking finish. Well cut 
lines. These are some of the features that keep 
Kensington Clasp envelopes moving off your 
shelves—fast. And not only appearance, but 
DEPENDABLE STRENGTH and GOOD PRINT- Uniform opacity, 
ING QUALITIES as well. This Kensington qual- smooth surface, 
ity has been established for over a half cen- graceful lines 
tury by using only the finest materials. 





Available in Brown Kraft, GREYTEX* and 
Extra-Strong Manila, in a complete range of 
sizes. See your paper merchant today or write 
direct to Kensington, Conn., or 4711 Foster 
Avenue, Chicago 30, Ill. 


*GREYTEX—A rich, pearl grey kraft. Consistent quality, 


in every box, in i 


every carload {p 
t 
0 





’ 


i 
xt 


ISS! 
Zany 
Clasp with double tongues 
fits perfectly 
into eyelet 


CLASP ENVELOPES nl 


THE AMERICAN PAPER GOODS CO. 

















NEW "05 220 
MASSIVE 
KNIFE GRINDER 2 2 QO 


Seven tons of massiveness to give you the accurate, cost saving 
precision grinding demanded by today’s production standards. : 
Chipper knives, paper cutting knives and doctor blades up to ‘i 
220” in length can be easily handled on this quick-set-up, 28 
foot long machine. Features include: 15 H. P. motor for 20” 
segmentai grinding wheel, 3 H. P. motor for smooth carriage 
traverse, extra wide 5 inch “V” ways on base and carriage, auto- 
matic oiling and heavily slotted 10” wide knife bars. Other 
sizes for 90, 100, 110 and 134 inch knives; 238’ on special 
order. Write today for further information. 


Manufacturers of Grinding Equipment Since 1887 


SAMUEL C. ROGERS & CO. 


183 Dutton Ave. Buffalo 11, N. Y. 











A tani REG Riis Shae 
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Science can tell you what Blatchford Metalis. But only 
service can show you what Blatchford Metal does. 

Scientific apparatus, like the Metallograph shown 
here, can spell out the Pb, Sb, and Sn of type metal, 
photograph its physical features, reveal its “in- 
nards.” Thus, laboratory tests can give a partial 
preview of performance. 

But it takes a work cycle or so in the shop to 
show the real worth of the metal. Only in service 
does the know-how that’s blended in Blatchford 
give proof of its presence. Blatchford is backed 
by nearly a century of metal-mating experi- 
ence. Every ounce of the alloy bears proof of 
the care, the skill, the “savvy” that go into 
Blatchford...and that pay off, from melting 
pot to press and back to pot again. 

Buy Blatchford. You'll get your money’s 
worth in metal ; the added vital ingredi- 
ent—know-how—isa plusbeyond price. 






Ki National Lead Company 





ze! 

a , 

gs / land, Pittsburgh, St.Louis ¢ National | 
Lead Co. of Mass., Boston ¢ E. W. Blatch- © 
ford Co., New York ¢ Morris P. Kirk & Son, © 
Inc., Los Angeles * American Lead Corp., 
Indianapolis * Georgia Lead Works (div. of 
Cincinnati Branch), Atlanta. 


NE Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
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FOR A PLANT INTERIOR 
“CLEAN” AS COLOR WORK* 


One coat of the right aluminum paint and your 
printing plant interior will have extra light — 
walls and ceilings that stay clean. Workers will 
see better. 


FREE BOOK TELLS HOW 
Although Alcoa does not make paint, we want 
you to have facts like this to help you get your 
money’s worth. You'll find, 
in this booklet, how correct 
aluminum paints are formu- 
lated—why you may not get 
good results with just ‘“‘any” 
aluminum paint. For your 
copy or for specific advice on the 


RECT 
your paint problems, address ALUMINUM 


PAINTS 
Paint SERVICE BuREAU, 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 665K Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





*The RIGHT aluminum paint for this job is ALUMINUM 


METAL & MASONRY PAINT, made by many paint 
manufacturers. Buy this paint from suppliers who 
display the Alcoa shield on the brand they sell. It is a symbol 


of quality, indicating that their aluminum paints are made with 


ALCOA ALUMINUM PIGMENT 















wg MACHINES 





yrs 


IMMEDIATE 


DELIVERY 



















We appreciate your waiting 
for Wetter Numbering Ma- 
chines. Once again they are 
in stock and you can order 
your Wetter today — get de- 
livery right away. 


Whether you need new num- 
bering machines for your old 














presses or to round out your new equipment, you'll find 
a complete line of Wetter machines for either rotary or 
flat bed presses to meet your exact requirements. It will 


pay you to count on Wetter 
for dependable service when 
it comes to numbering for 
profit. Send for free de- 
scriptive folder today. 


NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 








en 





5462 Atlantic Ave. & Logan St., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. ) 
= 



















BURLINGTON, 


DISTRIBUTED BY AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 





KIMBLE 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 


STANDARD OF PERFECTION IN 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 
FOR NEARLY A HALF CENTURY 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC 


Division of Mieble Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 
2846 MT. PLEASANT STREET 


IOWA 
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50 aud 36 Pout 
Now 4evatalle! 


30 and 36 point Brush now available for immediate 
delivery for the first time at this low price. Sizes from 
14 pt. to 48 pt. are in process and will soon be in stock. 


30 pt. CAPS, 5A $4.40...1.¢., 12a $5.00... Complete $9.40 
36 pt. CAPS, 4A $5.60 ¢., 10a $5.00... . Complete $10.60 








It Pays You Dividends 


To Have BROCK and RANKIN 
Bind Your Books and Catalogs 


BROCK and RANKIN offer you bookbinding 
service that... 


I= Makes your books and catalogs truly repre- 
sentative of your firm and gives them the 
appearance of being worth more than they cost. 


2. Gives your books, or catalogs, the stamina to 
outlive much handling, plus added good-will 
value. 


3. Includes complete facilities to help you select 
the style of binding best suited to your use. 


Although all these features add to the dignity and 
usefulness of your books and catalogs they come 
without extra cost. 


BROCK and RANKIN 


Book and Catalog Binding For More Than Fifty Years 


619 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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. The Sterling 
Ages ae plates are simplified due to the staggered 








dependable. arrangements of holes. 











- STERLING TOGGLE 
HOOK AND BASE SYSTEM 


VERSATILITY complicated arrangements of 


ACCURACY— preserved through the fool- 
proof Toggle Hook that holds plates intact. This is safety 
__ insurance, 
- - ECONOMY—founded on results obtained by thousands 

of printers who swear by Sterling Toggle Metal Bases. 
' LONGEVITY——semi-steel bases of exceptional strength 
continue to serve long after the investment is charged off. 
Write for satalog describing the Sterling Toggle System. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE . . 
23 EAST 26th STREET e e e 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
























NEW! 





;: ! 
LEVERLOCK 
THE GALLEY LOCK THAT REALLY WORKS! 


Will Save You Money! 


* Eliminates tie-up of linecast forms 

% Speeds page make-up and proofing 

% Holds securely for handling, shipping 

%*% Holds fine type on its feet for good proofs 
% Sizes to fit all standard steel galleys 


PRINTERS LIKE TO USE IT! 
SAMPLE, (834 Size) AVAILABLE.................. $1.00 POSTPAID 


ADDRESS INQUIRY TO 





WALTER Y. STANLEY 


HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 








THE ELECTRON No. 78 MACHINE 





The Electron-O-Plate No. 78 is a machine that 
can take any plate up to 57” x 75”. Built with 
an all welded solid steel tank and spring bal- 
anced bakelite cover. 


For better albumen plates suitable to 
give high quality printing combined with 
long runs, this new idea in platemaking has 
been proven a good money saver to the 
many users who have them in their plants 
today. 


Come to our booth No. 8 at the Con- 
vention in the Statler Hotel and learn 
about the advantages of the Electron- 
O-Plate machine. 


Send for Booklet 


J. H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, INC. 


47 Watts Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Distributors for 


Electron Lithoplate 
Corporation 


99-105 SIXTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
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AMCRICAN 


NUMB@RING:MACRING@Z 


FOR ALL NUMBERING REQUIREMENTS 

















ANY SPEEDO 


HIGH SPEED 
ANY PRESS 





SAFETY LOCK PAWL 


AT ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 








ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN 8, N. Y. 
BRANCH — 105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILL. al 
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Your Harris-Seybold 
equipmentcan be made 
like new, with “fac- 


Decided 
ice) 
Rebuild? 





tory-grade” rebuild- 
ing. Well-known 
Harris-Seybold 
standards of quality 






are maintained 
throughout. Why not 
get the finest job? 


SEYBOLD CUTTERS 


Complete restoring of cutters, paper 
drills and mill trimmers—with 
“factory know-how”. 


HARRIS PRESSES 

Cylinders ground, key units over- 
hauled, or complete rebuilding by 
skilled craftsmen. 








CALL OR WIRE 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY 


USED MACHINERY DIVISION 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





WESTERN DISTRICT «© 


555 W. WASHINGTON BLVD » 
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All-steel, dustproof, 
heavy construction. 
Finger tip control with 
new Foster Minimum 
Friction runners... 
roller glide action. 


Special size cabinets 
made to order. Most 
orders can be completed 
and shipped within one 
week. 


#600 18” wide, 25” long: 

#602 24” wide, 36” long: 

Drawer size: (234” deep) 
Choice of crackle grey or olive 


drab. Write for free illustrated 
Lf, y; brochure ... Department P-1 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


123-127 NORTH 13TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA 


Telephone: LOcust 4-2890 Cable Address: FOSTERFAC 
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C0 L0 q ANALYSING 
‘ for CONTROL 


The first precise instrument for measuring the quality 
| (color temperature) of the illumination on the subject 
and making constant light standards possible is the 


FIRST DIRECT READING i ‘ 
COLOR 

TEMPERATURE 
» METER 











There’s a money-saving and quality- 
improving application of the use of 
SPECTRA in your industry. Send to- 
day for complete descriptive literature 
and prices. 





a lohiome it) 7) fo, Bide) ite) 7 ile) | 


15024 Devonshire Street, San Fernando, California 








Betton offvet work. 


CHEMICALS 






NG 
@ SURFACE CoAT 
@ PRESSROOM noice 
@ DEEP-ETCH cerns 
@ MULTI-LITH CHEMICA 


t 
Offset lithographers agree that eo ' 
better results when they use 
KEM-KO Chemicals. You will too whe 


ut them to work. For 
n, a new 


lished. 














you Pp 
complete informatio 


catalog has been pub 





x? 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODA 

















LITHO CHEMICAL, 


PLY (0., Inc. Vie 
Pri OL ACE 
LYNBROOK. LONG ISLAND 
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ENOUGH TO FILL YOUR CASES 
. - - without emptying your pocketbook 
15-17 S. FREDERICK STREET - BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








SPECIAL SALE! 


20% discount on M & W Iron Furniture during 
the months of September and October. 


Check over your stock of Furniture with your dealer NOW and 
place your order while an effective saving can be made. 







Modern efficiency methods require the use of the fewest possible 
pieces of accurate iron furniture in each form. Choose fonts or 
sorts from the M & W stock list of some 200 sizes, so that you 
may save labor and time in each lock-up. Font schemes and price 
lists of furniture and other compos- 
ing room products are yours for the 
asking. 














Morgans ° —_ 
& Wilcox 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. Printers Supplies Since 1878 
Dealers in Principal Cities 
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22" x 34" 
SINGLE COLOR 


OFFSET 





ONLY EBCO HAS 
THESE FEATURES! 


PRESS 


- Patented Pull Side Guide 


~ 


Larger, Sturdier Dampening Rollers 


w 


. Cylinders Balanced and Running on Tapered 
Roller Bearings 


. Rapid Accurate Plate Cylinder Adjustment 


“ > 


Positive Register Detectors on Each Front 
Guide 


. New One-piece Feeding Cylinder 
- Full Sight Larger Diameter Inking Rollers 
. Inker Driven from Main Drive 


. Proper Blanket Tension Easily Applied 


S 


Positive Sheet-by-sheet Reloading Feeder 


— 
— 


. Extra Capacity Clear View Delivery 


— 
ny 


. Streamlined for Safety and Ready 
Accessibility 


. Graduated Scales for Feeder Pile and 
Side Guide 


_ 
Ww 


iio laly tall 


Write for illustrated folder on 
these and other EBCO features! 


ee 





PRINTING MACHINERY DIVISION ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
400 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 











2 ae ae ee ee oe ae oe -- oe 


THE INLAND 
PRINTER'S 





ART AND LAYOUT 


oe A CATALOG OF ART AND LAYOUT 

IDEAS. Backed up with a complete file of 
finished. art work. Write for information and 
samples. Van’s Key Plate Service, 635 Benson 
Bldg., Sioux City 15, Iowa. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


@ NOT a distress sale—but 50 years is enough! 

Some printer can have my half of a sound, 
profitable business. Letterpress, offset and let- 
tershop equipment, mostly automatic. City of 
75,000; gross $52,000 in ’48, better this year. 
$10,000 cash will swing the deal. C. E. Wofford, 
221 E St., San Bernardino, California. 





CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 

@ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 
Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 

vertising, sheet yrctures. Wiebush Calendar 

Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 





e Lge ae CALENDARS TO PRINT- 

DO YOUR OWN IMPRINTING— 
FULL “LINE. FLEMING CALENDAR CO., 
6540 COTTAGE GROVE AVE., Chicago 37. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


@ WANTED—Kelly C and Kelly No. 2. A.C. 

equipment. Write fully. Give serial numbers. 
Box O-1349, The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE 
172x222 Webendorfer—new 1943 
14x20 Webendorfer 
New Kluge units, original crate 
Kelly C, 17'/2x22',—late type 
36” National Cutter—1 year old 
34'2” Hand Clamp Challenge 
Christensen Gang Stitcher 


Tompkins Printing Eqpt. Co. 


1040 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 8, Michigan 
Phone—Wire—Write TAshmoo 5-8003 














e@ FOR SALE: An Extensive Line of new and 
rebuilt printing equipment on easy terms. 
Write for free list. Missouri Central Type 








GRAPTIC ARTS CORPORATION OF CnC 


MAKE YOUR OWN 







Foundry, Wichita, Kans. 
Exclusive 


Rubber 
‘com Printing Plates 


Chambers 
<—_« 


Extreme Precision 
Tremendous Power 
Maintained Pressure 
Power Economy 

Connects to 110 V. 
Thermostatically Controlled 


The Eva-Press 


Write for Literature 
AMERICAN EVATYPE CORPORATION 


Platens 11 x 13 in. 





MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT + 110 OTTAWA ST. + TOLEDO 4, OHIO + GARFIELD 3781 
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Deerfield, Illinois 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 


RICHARDS’ “Clipper” 


FIRST— 

Rolling Table Saw—Built in Storage 
Automatic Foot Switch 

Instant change Saw to Saw Trim (PAT.) 
152 Pica Gauge—Two Sizes of Tables 
“Bulldog” Safety Clamp 

Plus other Richards’ original Features 















Send for 
Stratosphere 
Folder 


J. A. RICHARDS CO. 


The First In KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
903 N. PITCHER ST. 














HABERULE 


Visual COPY-CASTER 


Amateur or expert, your copy-fittin 
problems can be solved easily an 
quickly. Because now you can work 
with the easiest, fastest ee 


ever known, the Haberule Visual Copy- 
Caster! More than 36,000 artists, print- 
ers, ad men, editors, copy writers, stu- 
dents, etc., have acclaimed the amazing 
simplicity with which it works out any 
copy-fitting problem. Get yours today! 
763 machine and foundry type faces; 
pocket size; plastic bound. Complete $6 
with Haberule plastic type gauge 


Al Artists’ Materials Stores...o7 


HABERULE PUBLISHING CO. 
11 east 42nd street + new york 17, n.y. 





Wanted—AGGressiVE PRINTERS 

To use our NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 

Brands of printing equipment. Write To- 

day for FREE catalog No. 100 of up-to- 

date Printer’s Supplies and Equipment. 
PERFECTION TYPE, INC. 

St. Paul 1, Minn. 












@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY: New mod- 

el National book sewing machines; also re- 
built machines. Write for particulars. Joseph 
E. Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





STATIC ELECTRICITY. . 


COSTS YOU MONEY! 





Profit gobblers such as faulty register, jams, poor 
jogging and offset are a certainty where static is present. 


The Oxy Neutralizer Bar is a simple, easily-installed 
device that effectively eliminates this expensive and need- 
less overhead. 


The Oxy Bar fits all types of presses and is extremely 
economical to use—less than 5c a day for as many as 
ten presses. 


For your pocket book as well as your peace of mind... 
investigate . . . and enjoy the added profits that come 
from smooth, continuous production. 





HERBERT PRODUCTS INC. 
74-32 JAMAICA AVENUE 

WOODHAVEN 21, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Send us your descriptive folder about the OXY 
NEUTRALIZER BAR for use On .........5eeeeeeeeeescees 














Buy or Sell Equipment, 
Find a Better Job, 


Hire a Man of Unusual Talent... 


INLAND PRINTER advertising carries your message to more 
than 11,500 subscribers monthly—the largest group of paid sub- 
scribers in the field—more than 50,000 interested readers. Classi- 
fied line ads cost only $1 per line (45 characters per line, average). 
Situations Wanted, 80c per line. Minimum 3 lines. Classified Dis- 
play and Contract Rates on request. Send your copy along now. 


ADS IN THE INLAND PRINTER GET RESULTS! 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (Continued) 


Cay 


FALC 


| 


corors PPO! 






Xk 


\ 


ve 





MAKE 


FALCO REBUILT 
AND GUARANTEED 


Miehle #41 Complete 

Miehle #46 Complete 

Miehle 6/OTC; Cross Feeder E.D. 
Miehle 1/OTC; Feeder; E.D. 
Miller TC 25” x 38” 

Miehle 6/0; DSPF; E.D. 

Miehle 5/0; Feeder; E.D. 

Miehle 4/0; Cross Feeder; E.D. 








You'll Get Better Presswork 


44 44 wtth : ae 4 Miehle 2/0; DSPF; E.D. 
: Miehle 4/4; Swingback Feeder; 
ED. 
@,e@ : . 
Miehle #2; DSPF; E.D. 
Ink Conditioner | j cage aE aid By 
(MAKES GOOD INKS BETTER) INK CONDITIONEF Miehle Horizontals, 22 x 38 


Miehle Verticals 

10 x 15 Automatic Job Presses 

12 x 18 C&P—Rice Feeder 

Boston Stitchers #17—4 head 

Seybold and National Cutters 

Hammond and Rouse Saws 

Berry Lift, Paasche No—Offset 
Spray 





When it comes to color work, “33” gives really 
amazing results. Inks print with fresh sparkle 
and brilliancy that seem to pop right out from 
the page. Full ink gloss is retained. Add “33” to T H E F A L C 0 

our regular inks, according to simple directions. 
i CORPORATION 


our customers will be quick to see the difference. 
You get improved overall print quality. Half- 343 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 4 
tones stay “clean, sharp and open” “33” prevents Tel: Harrison 7-5643 
picking and tackiness. Added bulk provides 15% SEERA, COTES Ae WAReO er 
: 47-01 35th St., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, 
to 30% greater coverage — at practically no extra W YORK 
cost. Fewer re-runs are necessary. Save press- Tel.: Stilwell 4-8026 
men’s time and material costs. 


See your local dealer or jobber —or write direct “33” (Letterpress) 
— for new folder“TO THE PRESSMAN”. Get 
the facts! “0-33” (Litho and Multilith) - 


See your local dealer or jobber — or write 
direct for an 8-lb. trial can. If “33” fails 8-lb. Trial Order 
to give complete satisfaction, return the 


unused portion at our expense. 
a . For The 
COMPOUNDING COMPANY MIEHLE VERTICAL 


J oy ae 1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois $1 re] 40 
C) Z e 


IN CANADA-—it’s CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., LTD., TORONTO POSTPAID AND GUARANTEED 


Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
Jack Beall Vertical Service 


641 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, Ill. 






































Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
E N ds Be A H L ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
For Professional Home Training 
Now is the time to make your spare time 
B I N ae E R Y pay. Increase your earning power. Mr. 
Young, international layout authority, of- 


Edition Book | ae an fers a complete Home Study Course to 








> TOUGH TEMPER DIES wns 


&. — 








help printers, advertising men, artists, etc. oan ee ni3 
“Books Bound by Us Are Learn by mail how to use sound layout : 
Bound to Satisfy” principles. Receive Mr. Young’s own per- sae ny gon ERIENCE PAY _— 
sonal criticisms. Endorsed by graduates. Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
1056 W. Van Buren Street Write to Dept. LP. for free details. J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 














Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone MONROE 6-6062 e@ KELLY C press 17 x 22 like new $6,500. 

Box O-1350, The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Frank H.' Young, Director 
E. Jacks 














AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


son Boulevard Chicago, Ill 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 








FOR SALE 


MIEHLE ee, seen and TWO COLOR, 
HAND FED, WITH AUTOMATIC 
APEEDERS 


No. 1/0 Two Color sntin, Dexter Suction 
Feeder and ext. 

No. 46 Single Color ‘Miehle Automatic Unit, 
bed 3612” x 46" 

No. 46 Two Color Miehle Automatic Unit, 
bed 3554" x 46” 

No. 2 Kelly fren, 22” x 34’ 

Style * ‘3 Kelly Press, a7” 32" 

20” x 26” Miller Simplex 

Miehle Horizontal 22” x 28” 

1 —-V ees Miehle Vertical Press 

Model “M” Cleveland Folder with continu- 
ous feeder 

34” Diamond Paper Cutter 

38” - 40" - 50” Seybold Paper Cutters 

ee” Oswego Paper Cutter, heavy duty — 

ut 

“B” Cleveland with Continuous Auto. Feeder 

2—No. 8 Linotypes, 3 magazines 

Model “E”’ 8 page Duplex Newspaper Press 

Monotype Giant Caster 

20” x 30”, 22” x 32” Thompson Cutters and 
Creasers 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 
Marshall and Jefferson Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Many other items — list on request 








MERGER OF THE 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS & 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


releases 15 Linotype and Intertype ma- 
chines, 165 fonts of mats and many 
other sound values in composing room 
equipment. 

List on request. 


OUR OWN STOCK INCLUDES 


Miehle Model 41 Two Color 
Miehle Horizontal 

Miller Simplex, current model 
Christensen Pony Gang Stitcher 
Seybold 10Z 44” Cutter 
Diamond 30” lever cutter 

5 Vandercook Proof Presses 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS, INC. 


110 WEST HARRISON ST. 
CHICAGO 5 











AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


ARE CONSISTENTLY 
FINE PERFORMERS 





SEE FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A _ SET 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


HARRIS 2 COLOR GT 
OFFSET PRESS 


PRICED AT ONLY 


'/4 of REPLACEMENT COST 


Size 41x54. AC Electrical Equipment 


Can be seen in operation on finest 
four-color process work 


Also available from our large and varied stock: 


WEBENDORFER 22x29 OFFSET PRESS, MODEL SA 
WEBENDORFER 17'2x22' OFFSET PRESS, MODEL MAC 
HARRIS 17x22 OFFSET PRESS—1 YEAR OLD 

MILLER 27x41 TWO-COLOR 4-TRACK AUTOMATIC OILING 
MILLER SIMPLEX 20x26 

NO. 2 KELLY 22x34 AUTOMATIC 

CHRISTENSEN GANG STITCHER 

CLEVELAND AUTO. FOLDER, 26x40 

AUTOMATIC CLAMP PAPER CUTTERS—44” AND 48” 
ROWE 3-KNIFE CONTINUOUS TRIMMERS 

MIEHLE CYLINDERS—46” SIZE 


J. SPERO & COMPANY 


549 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
ANDover 3-4633 

















@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—For all presses. 
Some rebuilt units. C. B. —— Mfg. Co., 


W. Mineral Street, Milwaukee, Wis 











A JOB WELL DONE! 
WITH MURPHY 
IMPROVED PLATE-LOCK 
PADDING PRESSES 


Illustrated Press, F1-X, Bench Type 





Write for Folder 











JOSEPH E. MURPHY COMPANY 


24 ELLSWORTH ST. WORCESTER 3, MASS. 
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There’s a right choice for every job. 














@ ULTRAMODERN 
BOI 
motor-controlled 
CONS TANTARC 


Arc stabilization com- 
pletely and continuously 
automatic. Successive 
exposures produce 


identical results. 
o a NONSPOT reflectors 
j i) insure even light dis- 


; Zs s Ss tribution. Lamps sturdily 
y constructed and easy to 
handle. 


@® TRADITIONAL 
solenoid-controlled 
arcs of distinction 





4 
B-1C CONSTANTARC 













AC 


Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 





Model 8, 42 pica Linotype 

Model B Intertype 

17x22 Webendorfer offset press 

Harris S7L offset press, 36x48 

No. 2 Kelly, 24x35 

B Kelly Special, 17x22 

Miller Simplex 

No. 3 Miehle, 33x46 

No. 2 Miehle, 35x40 

Model B Cleveland Folder with 
Cleveland Continuous Feeder 

3412” Diamond cutter 

50” Sheridan New Model cutter 

54” Seybold cutter, power back 
gauge 

14x22 Laureate, style J, model 2 

1442x22 C&P Craftsman automatic 
unit 

12x18 Kluge 

No. 10 and No. 14 Kidder presses 


This represents just a few items of our ex- 
@ 1 ¢ 
7 





tensive i list on req 


TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 3-179] 








PAYNE & CRAIG CORP. 


82 BEEKMAN STREET @ NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 















For the many fine features of these and other 
models see illustrated catalog furnished on request. 


MACBETH ARC LAMP CO. 


World’s Standard Photo Lamps 
‘875 N. 28th Street Philadelphia 30, Pa. 





Insist on Megill’s Gauge Pins 
For Use on All Job Presses 


MEGILL’S Spring Tongue ® 
Patent GAUGE PINS 





REMEMBER. Only Megill makes 
“Spring Tongue” Gauge Pins. $1.80 
doz. with extra Tongue. 


MEGILL’S Original Steel ® 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


Head 12, 15 or 18 pt. high. 75¢ doz. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL CO. 
763 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 

















UST 
MODERN, EFFICIENT EQUIPMENT wil 








FOR PLATE MAKING DEPARTMENTS 





Cameras, Whirlers, Tables, 
Sinks, Vacuum Frames, Etc. 





Send For Our Free Catalogue 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. 


680 EAST FORT STREET 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 




















HOW TO TAKE 


INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


By M. H. Zielke and F. G. Beezley 
113 pages, 10Y, by 81, illustrated throughout, $5.00 


This book provides a camera eye view of industry. More than 
100 photographs are included. It describes and offers solutions to 
the special problems facing those who photograph men and ma- 
chines. Pictorial, human interest, news photographs, and the pic- 
ture story, are treated as separate sections. The reader will learn 
what factors must be taken into consideration and how he should 
apply these factors to get industrial pictures of the quality sought 
by advertising managers, agency executives, newspaper, general 
magazine and industrial press editors. 


Order from: 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 








i 
He 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 





SYV7TRON 


PAPER JOGGERS 


for Easy, Speed 
and Economy 





—in handling all 
types of stock, from 
onion-skin to heavy 
board, carbon inter- 
leaves, snap-outs, etc. 


Write for 
Descriptive Folder 











SYNTRON CO. 


575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 





HELP WANTED 





Need Top-Flight Production Supervisor 
Prominent Southern Indiana letterpress-offset plant 
seeks experienced production man to relieve Treas- 
urer of production details. Will head staff of 8 
production assistants. Res ible for scheduli 
quality, efficiency, personnel. Modern equipment 
and medern manufacturing ideas prevail. 

Income in $10,000 range. Give experience in de- 
tail, references, age, family status. Reply to Box 
0-1351, c/o The. Inland Printer. 

















@ WANTED—Letterpress foreman. Are you a 

high-quality man with modern production 
ideas? Progressive midwest printer doing great 
variety of work needs aggressive leader for 
letterpress crews. P. P. & A. union contract. 
Salaried position. Give experience in detail, 
references, age, family status. Reply Box O-1354, 
The Inland Printer, Chicago 6, III. 





@ KELLY B PRESSMAN. A-1 man—capable 

of stone work and lock-up. Black and white 
—mostly specialties. 2 Kellys—medium sized. 
Modern and progressive plant—East-Central 
New York State. Open shop—good salary— 
permanent. Box O-1352, The Inland Printer, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ SALARIED POSITIONS. $3600 to $30,000. 

This confidential service for outstanding men 
who desire a new connection, will develop and 
conduct preliminary negotiations without risk 
to present position. Send name and address for 
details. Tomsett Associates, 1208 Berger Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 








THE FIRM-BODIED, EASY-HANDLING ONE-TIME CARBONS! 


e In job printing, time makes the difference between profit and 
loss —so why not use AMCO, the One-Time carbon that saves 
time by speeding up jogging and gathering? 

e High-strength, superior-grade Kraft tissues make AMCO One- 
Time Carbons firm-bodied — faster and smoother handling. 


e AMCO One-Time Carbons are available in many sizes, colors 
and finishes, with special inks and sizes to order. Buy them 
through your wholesale paper supplier. 


e The AMCO line includes One-Time Carbons, Pencil Carbons and 
Carbonized Print Papers in a full range of sizes, colors and 
weights. The complete line is stocked and sold by leading whole- 
sale paper houses. 


YOU'LL ADD TO YOUR PROFITS WITH GMO carsons: 


AMERICAN CARBON PAPER MFG. CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY e« ENNIS, TEXAS 














SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 
31-31 Forty-Eighth Avenue — Long Island City, New York Seneca stitching wire for Bookbinding 


AMSCO CHASES ROUND an. FLAT 
Electric-Welded . Square and True . Absolutely Guaranteed ea WG io, 








and Box Stitching is available in 


galvanized or copper coated finishes 





‘a 


in all popular sizes . . . round or fiat 


ROTARY PRESSES \ # on spools and cores. 


For Lithographers, Printers, Newspaper Publishers. All Presses 


for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements - SENECA we: « mic. co 
WALTER SCOTT & CO.,INC., PLAINFIELD,N.J. sostauias ail 
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Lh 
HAMIETER 


HAMILTON 


Type Cabinets 


@ If composition costs are out of line, take a good look at your type cabinets. 


Ask yourself: 


1. Do compositors now spend valuable time running back and forth for 
materials that should be within arm’s reach? 
2. Are you certain that your present type cabinets are the best possible design 


for the work you have to do? 


Lowest composing room costs can result only when type cabinets are exactly 
suited to kind of plant and type of work. With Hamilton Type Cabinets you 
can choose from seventeen different basic designs to obtain cabinets and 
working banks that exactly fit your needs and enable your men to work with 


maximum efficiency. 


All Hamilton Type Cabinets are built to Hamilton quality standards in every 
detail. All include Hamilton features such as unit construction, interchange- 
able working tops and cases equipped with Hamilton-patent steel shoes which 
insure that fully-loaded Hamilton type cases will always slide freely. All are 
finished in Hamilton’s new metallic gray, the most durable and attractive finish 
for composing room equipment. Your Hamilton Dealer will help you select 
the type cabinets you need. Or write us for complete Type Cabinet Catalog. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin a 


Please send us free copy of your complete Type 


Cabinet Catalog. 


Layout Booklet. 


Your Name 


[| Send us free copy of your Composing Room 





c 





- 7 





Street Address 


City Zone. State 
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How to Prepare Art and Copy for 
Offset Lithography 
By Wm. J. Stevens. Explains fundamentals 

of design, photography, art work, and type 

proofs for offset; the “‘paste-up”’; adding color 
to the paste-up; art for color processes, etc. 

Shows how to deal with everyday problems; 

125 illustrations; size 8%” by 11”. 





Science of Imposition, The................ $5.00 


By John Reed. A text based upon funda- 
mentals and daily pressroom and bindery prac- 
tice. Shows printed sheet and stone layouts, 
proper makeup, lineup, lockup stunts, bookbind- 
ing operations. Machine folds on Anderson High 
Speed, Dexter, Brown, Cleveland, Chambers, 
Liberty, and Baum folders. 91 illustrations; 
4% by 6%. 





BEST-SELLING BOOKS FOR EVERY PRINTER’S LIBRARY 


Order Through THE INLAND PRINTER Book Department 


Guide to Estimating Printing.......... $12.50 


By Ruthven K. Smith. New and scientific 
method of pricing commercial printing. Con- 
tains tables for obtaining material required and 
manufacturing costs of various operations for 
both letterpress and offset. 


Mechanism of the Linotype.............. $5.00 


By John S. Thompson. (Revised edition). 
Complete instructions on care and operation of 
linotype, for novices or experienced operators, 
with 170 illustrations of parts and latest models. 
Revised and amplified by E. M. Keating, instruc- 
tor in Mergenthaler Linotype School, Chicago. 
Explains functions, adjustments, replacement of 
parts, and things to remember; 4% by 6%; 
230 pages. 











Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
HELP WANTED (continued) 


@ WANTED: Qualified Book and Job Printer 

for permanent job. Union scale plus vaca- 
tion, sick leave, retirement and other benefits. 
State age, experience and references. Apply 
809 South Wright Street, University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Illinois. 





MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 

@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 
inghouse Motor and control equipment for 

printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Dr., 

Chicago, Ill. 





PLASTIC PRINTING PLATES 


GP fa 


rite for Samples 
and name of your 
nearest Ti:Ri Dealer 

and rubber Gngraver.... 


— Dae Pi Comeany = 


1000 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 





REPRESENTATION WANTED 

@ SALESBOOKS: One-time carbon forms, 
Snap-er and business forms—free illustrated 

price lists. ERSCO, Cor. Compton Ave., Bronx 

61, New York. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ ESTIMATOR and/or Purchasing Agent. 

Veteran with experience in estimating let- 
terpress and offset printing and bindery opera- 
tions and exp. in paper buying desires position 
as estimator and/or purchasing agent. Now 
employed but desires change. New England- 
New York area preferred. Box O-1348, c/o The 
Inland Printer, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ COLOR TECHNICIAN—Young, ambitious, 

experienced in instrumental color control. 
Knowledge of printing, engraving, and packag- 
ing problems and techniques. Reply Box O-1353, 
The Inland Printer, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





STATIONERY 

@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 
graved stationery of fine quality. Siegrist 

Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 18, 

Mo. 





STITCHING WIRE 

@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over 
ninety-two years of wire drawing experience. 

Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold by leading 

dealers everywhere. 





TYPE FOUNDERS 





ORPLID 


immediate delivery — 10 to 48 pt. 


Corvinus Skyline 


Immediate delivery — 14 to 48 pt. 


PRISMAA 


Immediate delivery — 24 to 48 


Corvinus Med. Italic 


Immediate delivery — 12 to 48 pt. 
Send for catalog showing over 200 complete series 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


633 PLYMOUTH COURT + CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attractive 
faces, always dependable. Write for circular. 
Northwest Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


110 Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing To Advertisers 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
TYPE FOUNDERS (continued) 
@ PERFECTION HARD FOUNDRY TYPE: 


Modern faces, priced right. Write for speci- 
mens. Perfection Type, Inc., St. Paul 1, Minn. 





TYPEMETER 


ACCURATE COPYFITTING EASY 


Make better layouts with the Elco Universal 
Typemeter. Shows at a glance the number of 
characters of any typeface, any size, in lines 
of any measure. Simple and easy to use. Get 
your copy now. Only $5, postpaid. Send check 
or M. O. to The Inland Printer Book Dept. or 
Elco Typographic Service, Second & Dueber, 
S. W., Canton 6, Ohio. 











FALL 


and 
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P A 
¢ r Y 
STOCK CUTS and STOCK PHOTOS [ : 


Request Cutalog 76 from COBB SHINN now! 











This sixty-four page size 9 
x 12 plastic bound Cuta- 
log contains a variety of 
ideas easy to use and eco- 
nomical. 


Printers — or anyone who 
has a printed message to 
illustrate — you will de- 
velop FALL and HOLIDAY 
messages easier with Cut- 
alog 76 at your fingertips. 


CUTALOG 76 is FREE. Write today. 


COBB SHINN 


721 Union St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. 








STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 
Needs no heating or melting—Simply wet 
it, attach it to tympan and let press run 
until dry. Sheets 534 x 914 inches. $1.25 
a dozen postpaid. 
Instructions with each package. 

THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd. @ Chicago 6, Iil. 


© 1949, J. Curry Mendes 




























~ Be equipped to manufacture 
UNUSUAL ONE-TIME CARBON FORMS WITH 
A JCM COLLATING AND TIPPING MACHINE 


The JCM Machine will handle sheets 1“ x 2” up to 17” x 
25%", and is adapted to ANY CONCEIVABLE TYPE of 
FORM. in addition to general tipping operations. Sets are 
ready to be packaged and delivered upon completion of 
the collating and gluing operation. Each machine is a self 
contained unit, operated and controlled by one person. No 
special skill is required. NO JOGGING... NOPADDING... 
NO SLICING ... NO SPOILAGE. 

Set-up time is at an absolute minimum... size changes can 
be made in from one to three minutes. 

Here is a machine which you need in your bindery depart- 
ment. Write at once for further information. 










CHINES 


manufactured by 


J. CURRY MENDES” 


104 BROOKLINE AVE. BOSTON 15, 


Branch offices...Los Angeles...Chicago...New. 








e 
Step up quality! 
Use Ideal Synthox rollers with linseed 
base or heat-set inks. High quality 
presswork, clean, clear colors. Save 
resetting time and press shutdowns. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. tong ‘nice’ chy 


Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

















KOUSE 11 n. SAVING 


EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS 


Mitering Machines Composing Sticks 


Lead and Rule Cutters 


H. B. ROUSE & CO., 2214 N. Wayne Ave., 


Slug Clippers 
Type Gauges 


Chicago 14, Ill. 


Band Saws 








TIME, MOVIE MIRROR, 
ROTARIAN MAGAZINE 


and hundreds of other publications are mailed regularly by 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 
The Automatic Mailer 


e@ Cuts and attaches addressed labels to 
any publication automatically. 


e New higher speed — saves time and 
money. Does the work of many hands. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 


1415 West Altgeld Street Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Faithorn 
Corporation 
doesn’t buy just 
“Tympan”... they 


specify 


Cromwell Special Prepared 


rouble @Qaatirae a Co me CU 


Here’s a simple way to do it! 





Remove rules from form. 
Place hand mitering machine 
cutting knife about 1/32” 
below printing surface. Press 
rule against knife to get a 
bite, and make one downward 
cut. Do this on all rule 
ends. When locked in form, 
the face of rule will 
join snugly for a solid corner. 
Cc. P.. “SID” STACK, 


Faithorn Corporation, 
Chicago, Illinois 


2 6 is Oe O)O).8 lar a iats 





Faithorn can’t afford to produce anything less than the 
best. The clean, sharp impressions they get with the help 
of Cromwell Tympan are reason enough for Faithorn to 
use it exclusively. Added benefits are the time and effort 
saved because of Cromwell’s calipered uniformity, un- 
usual hardness and absolute resistance to oil, moisture 
and atmospheric changes. 


CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 


4801-29 South Whipple Street ¢ Chicago 32, Illinois 





working sample of Crom- 
well Tympan. Be sure to 
specify size, make of press 
and exact sheet size desired. 











SHOP at ACME MARKETS 
4 premium picnic HAM 1.98 


tae DA 


STERLING (Money Back Guarantee) 


SALAD DRESSIN 


MIXED FACES 





INTERTYPE MIXER 


Is Versatile Profit Producer 





BRIEF SHOWING OF TEN-POINT INTERTYPE REGAL 


BROOKLYN, Oct. 15.—Other things being equal, that — y 
newspaper serves both itself and its readers best which can 
give the greatest amount of news in the least space, in a ype @ 
face which can be read easily, Regal was designed by Inter- — 
type for easy reading without sacrifice of spatial economy. © 
Naturally, while legibility and space saving were the prime 4 4 - 
requisites, the smooth, even texture of a column of Regal #i 
shows that attractiveness was given particular and success- — 





TEXT 


JACK OF ALL TYPES 


condensed faces of larger size. Side magazines per- 
mit setting of type up to 60 point in size. 
STRAIGHT MATTER can be set with the same 
ease and speed as on a single-distributor machine. 
Because the Model G is equipped with standard 90- 
channel, as well as 72-channel magazines, full fonts 
of matrices can be used. 


This means the Intertype Model G can set almost 


For setting mixed composition, large-size display 
and heads—straight matter at full speed, too—you 
will find the Intertype Model G Mixer line compos- 
ing machine will serve you best. It’s versatile, flex- 
ible... a jack-of-all-types. 


For example... 


MIXED COMPOSITION is simple and fast on the 
Model G. When equipped with two 72-channel, two 


90-channel and four side magazines, type from 
either upper or lower pair of main and side maga- 
zines can be assembled instantly at the flip of a 
finger. Continuous distribution eliminates irritating 
waits between lines. 


HEADS and LARGE DISPLAY are available in a 


wide range on the Model G. Wide 72-channel maga- 
zines will accommodate normal-width 30 point and 


anything you'll ever need. That’s why this machine 
is in increasing demand in newspaper plants, trade 
composition houses and in the larger job printing 
establishments. 


Whatever your requirements, Intertype makes a 
model which, with your choice of accessories, will 
most efficiently meet your needs. 


Look to Progressive INTERTYPE® 


NTE RTYPE BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 
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